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concentrated on Paisley in a quite extra- 

ordinary degree. Never probably in the politi- 
cal history of this country has there occurred a by- 
election which, in point either of personal interest or of 
real political importance, can be compared to the fight 
which is going on in what, for reasons which we are 
unable to fathom, is now called the political capital of 
Scotland. Mr. Asquith possesses personal advantages 
which should be decisive. He is standing as Liberal 
leader in a constituency which has never returned any 
but a Liberal candidate to Parliament. He enjoys 
considerable support amongst members of other parties 
who, irrespective of his views, wish to see him back 
in the House of Commons. His immense personal 
ability and prestige are reinforced by the support of 
practically the whole of the local Press and by far the 
greater part of the Press throughout the country. His 
speeches are reported verbatim. The supply of enthusi- 
astic helpers, speakers and canvassers, is practically 
unlimited. He has brought Paisley into limelight 
which it can never hope to enjoy again if it rejects him. 
Above all, he appears to be fighting with a pugnacious 
vigour which he has rarely, if ever, displayed before on 
public platforms. As for his opponents the Unionist 
candidature is admittedly absurd and hopeless, while the 
Labour candidate is not a Trade Unionist but a Co- 
Operator whose name has hitherto been unknown, 
outside Paisley, even in the Labour movement. 

* * * 

These facts vastly enhance the significance of the 
struggle, and the consequences of victory for one side 
or the other. If in the face of disadvantages, appar- 
ently so overwhelming, Mr. Biggar should be carried 


Pwr: attention throughout the week has been 
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to the top of the poll by the irresistibly swelling tide of 
Labour opinion, Liberalism, as a significant factor in 
the party politics of this country, will have received its 
death-blow. There will be no secure Liberal seat in 
the country, and scarcely a seat which a Liberal as such 
can hope to win if he is opposed by a Labour candidate. 
The number of Liberal members in the next Parliament 
will in that case be determined not by the strength of 
Liberalism, but merely by the temporarily limited 
ability of the Labour Party to find and finance candi- 
dates for every constituency in a General Election. As 
a more immediate result the Coalition would receive a 
new lease of life ; for Mr. Asquith’s defeat by averting 
the threatened revolt of the Coalition Liberals and 
making Labour versus All-comers the sole issue of 
British politics, would consolidate all non-Labour 
opinion under the banners of the Coalition. No wonder 
that Downing Street is anxious; and no wonder that 
all England is keeping its eyes on Paisley. “‘ Momentous 
consequences *’ would seem to be a mild phrase for all 
that hangs on the votes of the Paisley electors. 
as * a 
There have been no further significant developments 
in regard to Russia and the proposed re-opening of 
trade. The public is still in the dark as to what is 
really intended, and the impression is growing that this 
latest scheme, like all its predecessors, from Prinkipo 
to the Nansen proposal, is destined to come to nothing, 
perhaps meant to come to nothing. In any case it is 
chiefly valuable as a gesture. In itself so limited a 
scheme could make little difference either to Russia 
or to Europe. Its importance lay in its implications ; 


and already it has convinced a large number of people 
that since trade without recognition is absurd, if not 
impossible, the only sensible course for the Allies to 
follow is to make peace with the de facto Russian 
Government as soon as may be, and remove not some 
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but all of the restrictions on trade with the Baltic and 
Black Sea ports. Notably in Russian circles in London 
and Paris the decisive defeat of Denikin has produced a 
profound impression, and a great many of the Russian 
emigrés who hitherto have been preaching intervention 
and denouncing every thought of “ shaking hands with 
murder,”’ are now reconciling themselves to the inevit- 
able and urging that peace should be made without 
further delay. We do not think, therefore, that those 
who fear the possibility of a fresh war with Russia need 
be seriously apprehensive. The logic of facts has proved 
irresistible. It is of little consequence whether the 
Co-operative trading scheme falls through or not, for 
much more definite steps towards a restoration of peace- 
ful relations between Russia and Europe are now an 
early prospect. 
* ** 
A remarkable article appeared in the Times on 
Wednesday from “an Allied observer of wide experi- 
ence” who has just returned from Southern Russia. 
Incidentally the writer called in question the wisdom 
of Denikin’s political advisers—‘‘ Russians of the type 
which has never understood that the old régime has 
passed away ’’—and threw doubt upon the bona fides 
of the “‘ Co-operatives” through whom it is proposed 
to open trade. He then gave the usual list of Bolshevik 
“atrocities,” including the “ nationalization of chil- 
dren”’ (concerning which he made the manifestly 
absurd statement that the said children are being 
“taught that it is wrong to work ”’) and the forging of 
English bank notes. He concluded by declaring that 
“Bolshevism is the most formidable enemy that 
Western civilization has yet encountered,”’ and that 
sooner or later the two will have to come to grips. But 
the most striking statement in the article is the follow- 
ing : 
The Red Army is becoming an efficient military instrument. 
- - + Some of Trotsky’s orders are models of precision and 
clearness. In other respects also the Bolsheviks are creating 
a machine which will no doubt end by destroying them, but 
which will be different from anything that has ever existed 
in Russia. J feel as though Russia, which was formerly merely 
a Government, is gradually being transformed into something 
like a State. 
The significance of that italicised sentence plainly out- 
weighs that of the whole of the rest of the article. If 
it be true that the Soviet system has succeeded in 
transforming Russia for the first time in all its history 
into “* something like a State,” we may as well save not 
only our munitions but our breath in fighting the 
Bolsheviks. For a government which can achieve that 
is a national government which will remain a govern- 
ment despite all our efforts and denunciations. Here 
perhaps is the secret of the Russian enigma, the explana- 
tion of the great access of strength which the Soviet 
Government has gained during the past few months 
from amongst the upper and educated classes of Russian 
society. To assist in the birth of a State, no matter 
under whose auspices, may well be an inspiring adventure. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the Poles and the Letts are pursuing their 
insane incursion into Russian territory. The Letts, as 
we stated last week, are acting at the direct instigation 
of the French military mission. The Poles also have 
received encouragement from Paris, but they have 
other motives besides. They need some excuse for 


keeping their army on a war footing (at a moment 
when their expenditure is stated to be eight times their 
income!) in order that it may play its part in the 
eventual definition of their Eastern frontier. Paris, by 
its treatment of the question of Eastern Galicia, has 
taught them that whilst “ self-determination” is of 
course a sacred principle, to which due homage must be 
paid, possession is still, as of old, nine points of the law, 
They are therefore not prepared to negotiate without 
arms in their hands. Their view is excusable—or if it 
be reprehensible, it is the Allied statesmen rather than 
the Poles who should be blamed. The fact remains, 
however, that their present aggressive action towards 
Russia is likely to end in disaster for themselves. The 
Allies have a certain limited responsibility for main- 
taining Poland’s integrity and independence, if these 
should be threatened, but they are under no obligation 
whatever to protect Poland against the consequences 
of an unprovoked attack upon Russia. And whatever 
secret assurances certain diplomatists may be offering, 
nothing is more certain than that if Russia retaliates 
no appreciable military assistance for the Poles will be 
forthcoming either from this country or from France. 
We are going into no more wars. 
* * 

Japan’s announcement that she is now ready to 
carry out her promised restitution of Kiao-Chau to 
China is satisfactory, so far as it goes. We need not 
recall here the long and dangerous crisis at the Peace 
Conference last May over this question—a crisis which 
terminated in the Japanese succeeding to the German 
rights in Shantung and the Chinese refusing in conse- 
quence to sign the Treaty of Versailles. The trouble 


will not, we fear, be completely ended by the present 


action of Japan; for, apart from the moral damage 
done and the bitterness left behind, the Japanese will 
still have a foothold on the Shantung railway and else- 
where, which China resents as dangerous to her inde- 
pendence and as the beginning, possibly, of “a system 
of political and economic servitudes ” in the province. 
Further comment, however, is for the moment useless, 
until we see what move the Chinese Government is 
going to make. Meantime, there is a good amount of 
Japanese activity in Siberia, though it is not being 
proclaimed from the housetops. Viscount Uchida, the 
Foreign Minister, threw some light on this the other 
day, when he explained the military situation to the 
Tokyo Diet. ‘“ About half a division,” it appears, has 
recently been sent to reinforce the Japanese railway 
guards in Siberia. That, no doubt, is perfectly legiti- 
mate. But in all the circumstances of the world in 
general, and of Japan and of Russia in particular, the 
Western peoples can hardly be expected not to take a 
lively interest in Far Eastern affairs. The largely 
increased military estimates in the Japanese Budget 
for 1920 are not without significance. We do not 
suggest that they point to any immediate Machiavellian 
policy ; but they show at least that Japan is as wide- 
awake to future possibilities as are Europe and 
America. The task of the League of Nations is not 


becoming any simpler as the months roll by ! 
* * * 


The debate in the French Chamber, which was 
expected to give M. Millerand a bad quarter-of-an- 
hour last Wednesday, has been postponed, and the 
fate of his Government is still uncertain. The man on 
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whom public interest—the interest of Frenchmen at 
least—is concentrated, is the Finance Minister, M. 
Marsal. M. Marsal is a “‘ new man,” a banker of very 
considerable reputation to whom his admirers look 
to pull the nation out of its mess. Few will regret 
the departure of his predecessor, the unfortunate 
M. Klotz, who is said to have been described with 
characteristic cynicism by M. Clemenceau as “ the 
only Jew I know who does not understand finance.” 
M. Klotz has certainly not succeeded in getting France 
any further away from the abyss of bankruptcy. In 
his swan song the other day, he referred to the country 
as confronted with a serious crisis; it was loaded with 
debt and forced still to go on borrowing, its production 
was but a fraction of what it ought to be, its normal 
sources of revenue were utterly insufficient to cover 
its normal expenses. Since this pronouncement—which, 
of course, was no news to anyone—the situation has 
become worse, and on Wednesday last the value of 
the france had fallen to less than 5d. It is pretty clear 
that heroic remedies are needed. If M. Marsal is 
going, like M. Klotz to advise France to look “ first 
and foremost to getting what Germany owes her,” 
he will not achieve much. Strong hopes are cherished 
that he will insist on heavier direct taxation. All 
good Frenchmen are at present scandalised by the 
yield of their income tax, which is 190,000,000 francs 
as against 8,000,000,000 yielded in this country. But 
the opposition to this tax in France among the well- 
to-do classes is obstinate—and not altogether ineffective ; 
for a large proportion of it is actually never collected. 
This sort of attitude to a 2s. 6d. income tax does not 
augur well for a rapid recovery ! 
* * * 


The proposal to form a Federation of Professional 
and Administrative Associations, mentioned in these 
columns last week, has since attracted widespread 
notice. It has been variously represented as an attempt 
by the Labour Party to capture the middle-class vote, 
and as an attempt by the Guild Socialists to create an 
industrial alliance between the workers by hand and 
brain. To what extent these motives may be present 
in the minds of some or other of its promoters seems to 
us to be a matter of secondary importance ; for clearly, 
if the proposed Federation is formed, it will decide 
upon its own line of policy in accordance with the 
will of its members, not with that of any particular 
section of industrial or political idealists. ‘The pro- 
posal must therefore be judged strictly on its merits, 
and, if it is so judged, it is impossible to deny that the 
numerous and rapidly growing associations of pro- 
fessional and administrative workers which have sprung 
np during the last few years would gain immensely 
rom the possession of an effective Federation which 
— be able to co-ordinate their action and state 
plainly their point of view and their distinctive claims 
and functions. It is probable that ultimately these 
bodies will decide that their right course is one of asso- 
— with the manual workers in a democratic, in- 
Costeial a political alliance. But such an alliance will 
= —— y gradually, as middle-class “‘ snobbishness ”’ and 

orking-class exclusiveness both yield to the pressure of 
ane and political necessity. In the meantime the 
— is to be welcomed as an immediate source 

P and strength to the industrial brainworkers. 


* * * 


The national inquiry i iti 
, inquiry into the conditions of th ter- 
side transport industry opens in public next Dasedley 


and will continue at any rate into the following week. 


The method employed will differ from that adopted 
by the Coal Industry Commission, as no outside evidence 
will be called, each party submitting to the Court a 
full statement of its own case, and the Court then 
issuing its report upon the evidence so submitted. 
The inquiry arose, of course, out of the waterside 
Trade Unions’ application, through the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, for a substantial increase of 
wages, including a rate of 16s. per day, and it is an 
integral part of the Federation’s claim that the profits 
realised make the employers well able to pay these 
increases. The progress of the inquiry will be watched 
with considerable interest by the public; for, just as 
the Coal Commission set a precedent which other 
industries regarded as highly important, the present 
inquiry is the first attempt to conduct a similar investiga- 
tion under purely voluntary conditions, without any 
compulsory power to call for figures or documents. 
If it is successful under these conditions, it is, of course, 
a far easier precedent to imitate than that of the Coal 
Commission, for which special ad hoc legislation was 
required. A number of Trade Unions are therefore 
“‘ waiting to sée"’ whether it would be likely to prove 
good policy to adopt the same method in furthering 
their claims for improved wages and conditions. 
* * * 


Next week the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress, in addition to interviewing 
the Prime Minister on the nationalisation of mines, 
starts on its annual round of deputations to Ministers, 
to present the resolutions calling for legislation or 
administrative reform which were carried at the last 
meeting of the Congress. Surely it is time for this un- 
dignified and time-wasting procedure to be dropped. 
It dates, of course, from a period before Labour had 
entered the field of political action, and when the only 
available methods of bringing Trade Union grievances 
before Parliament and the Government were those of 
lobbying and deputation. With the growth of a strong 
political Labour Party, the method of deputation 
has become entirely out of date, and there is an almost 
general feeling in Trade Union circles that it ought to 
be abandoned. It is not, of course, an isolated question ; 
for what is wanted is a rational redistribution of functions 
between the Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress, and a more effective and regular provision 
for close co-ordination and joint action between them. 
This was one of the changes contemplated in the 
programme of internal reforms brought forward by 
the ‘“‘ General Staff” Committee, and endorsed at the 
Special Congress in December; but no further steps 
have yet been taken to carry this decision into effect. 
A drastic reorganisation of the central machinery 
of the Labour Movement is urgently required, and, in 
view of the possibility of a big crisis in the very near 
future, it is to be hoped that it will be taken in hand 
at once. 

* * ae 


Discussions have hardly yet begun between the Govern- 
ment and the Trade Unions on the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, introduced at the end of last session, 
and due for reintroduction at an early date. But 
already most of the Unions have had the measure 
under consideration, and there can be no doubt that 
— has hardened considerably against It. rhe 
almost general view appears to be not only that any 
form of contributory insurance is fundamentally 
unsatisfactory from the Labour point of view, but also 
that any scheme of unemployment provision adopted 
should, as far as sible, be on an industrial basis, 
and should place the burden of maintaining the 
unemployed (and the underemployed) directly upon the 
industries in which they are engaged. It is recognised 
that there are difficulties in a universal application 
L 
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of this scheme; but it is held that the provisions for 
‘* special industrial schemes *’ under the Government 
Bill are entirely inadequate. It is quite possible that the 
Labour Party, rather than attempt to amend the 
Government Bill, will introduce an alternative measure 
of its own, as it did in 1906 in the case of the Trade 
Disputes Bill. It is generally recognised that if a 
universal measure of contributory insurance is once 
placed upon the Statute Book it will be very difficult 
to get its basis changed subsequently. 
* * * 


A Political Correspondent writes: If the **‘ Dora * restrictions 
as is now suggested, are to be indefinitely prolonged, by a refusal 
on the part of the Government to decree the official termination 
of the war even after the last of the peace treaties has been 
ratified, an attempt will probably be made to justify this inaction 
in the eyes of infuriated British traders and others on the plea 
of its being necessary to prevent the suspended Home Rule 
Act from coming into immediate operation. Does any such 
danger (if danger it would be) really exist? On referring to 
the Act, I find that by its own terms it cannot come into effect 
for several months after it is passed (a period now presumably 
to date from the official end of the war), thus leaving an ample 
margin of time for the consideration of the Government’s new 
Irish legislation in the ordinary way. 

* * * 


Prophecy as to Paisley would seem to be about as dark and 
difficult an adventure as the election itself. According to the 
experts the winner will be the man who comes nearest to polling 
12,000 votes, but ask who that will be, and you are put off with 
the cautious equivocation that it will be anybody but the Coali- 
tion candidate. Yet again we are told that the Irish may be 
the deciding factor, but, on the other hand, that it is a mistake 
to suppose that that uncertain element can be trusted to vote 
en bloc. On the contrary, the Irish vote, as it is called, is declared 
to be as divided in Paisley as in Derry, so that if one part of it 
goes one way the remainder may infallibly be expected to go 
another. After all, this is merely the secular strife between 
Orangeism and Nationalism transplanted to Scottish soil. I 
suppose what is meant is that if Labour captures the Nationalists 
or Sinn Feiners the Unionist candidate will be supported by the 
Orangemen, and Mr. Asquith by neither the one nor the other. 
Do human beings really vote in such rigid platoons ? 

* * * 


Most baffling of all is the factor of the women’s vote, as to 
which opinions are at once so conflicting and so dogmatic that 
‘one is driven in the end to lump the women with the men, and 
class them both as imponderable—as in all electioneering. For 
what a general view may be worth, my own expectation is that 
there will be an exceptionally heavy poll, and consequently 
that the winning member will require to be above rather than 
under 12,000; that in this instance Liberalism will divide the 
Nationalist vote with Labour ; and that, as between the Liberal 
and Labour candidates, the issue will be largely determined by 
the kind of impression made by Mr. Asquith’s personality, 
even more, perhaps, than by his political expositions. 

* * * 


Other non-political influences that may tell in Mr. Asquith’s 
favour are those brought into play by the blaze of publicity of 
which his campaign has become the focus. I see Paisley is 
cunningly described as the coming political capital of Scotland, 
while East Fife (self-deposed from that distinguished headship) 
is depicted as watching the advancement of its western rival 
with decidedly rueful countenance. Local patriotism is thus 
at once flattered and powerfully reinforced by the reflected 
Asquithian réclame. Indeed, my Paisley friends tell me that 
the mere descent upon their town of so many newspaper corre- 
spondents, all benevolently engaged in advertising the enter- 
prise and acumen of its inhabitants, counts as a bull point for 
Mr. Asquith—whether on sentimental or commercial grounds 
is best left unsaid. 

* * * 

As Mr. Gulland, the former Chief Liberal Whip, had long 
been in failing health, his death, though widely regretted, will 
make little difference to the Liberal party machine. Were it 
not that Chief Whips, like the ladies-in-waiting of the late Queen 
Victoria, were supposed to be too discreet to keep a diary, one 
would be tempted to hope that Mr. Gulland occasionally deviated 
from the unwritten rule, and that one of these days his story of 
the events of December, 1916, might see the light. It is curious 
to reflect that, notwithstanding his devotion to‘his chief, the 
latter might have passed him over for the Whipship in January, 
1915, but for the demand of the Lloyd George wing that he 
should receive the appointment. Afterwards, I believe he 
differed only once from Mr. Asquith—on the occasion when, 
despite his well-founded fears, a division was challenged on the 
Maurice amendment, with tactical results singularly and last- 


ingly damaging to the Opposition. 


WHAT IS SELF-DETERMINATION? 


VERYONE is tired of the Irish question. In 
spite of its obvious urgency—and the gallant 
efforts of the Times to keep it to the fore— 

there was probably never a time since it first became 
a “question” when so little real interest was taken 
in it in England as at present. Even in strictly political 
circles it is not spoken of; except perhaps casually, 
as one of a number of rocks on which the Coalition 
may very probably be wrecked. The recent attempt 
on the life of the Viceroy, which in past times would 
have been the sensation of a session, roused only 
a ripple of publicinterest that subsided within twenty-four 
hours. London in the last year or two has been satiated 
with affairs of so much greater moment that, as a topic 
in the Clubs and the streets, even a new full-dress 
rebellion in Dublin would probably have to share the 
honours with the latest post office “hold-up,” the 
tragedy of Vienna, or the last Bolshevik atrocity re- 
ported from Russia. Everyone hopes that somehow or 
other “the Irish problem”’ will be solved, but no one ap- 
pears to care particularly how it is solved, so long as we 
may be permitted to forget that such a place as Ireland 
exists. From the Irish point of view, this indifference 
has doubtless its advantages as well as its disadvantages, 
for it is a very sure symptom of England’s final 
conversion to the principle of Home Rule, and implies 
that no scheme of self-government for Ireland within 
the Empire will have any serious opposition to meet 
in future on this side of St. George’s Channel. On 
the other hand, it implies also that if the British 
Government chooses to shelve the problem “ pending 
the restoration of law and order ” it will be more difficult 
than ever to bring down upon its head the vengeance 
of the electorate. Except where there happens to be 
a large native Irish vote—as, by the way, in Paisley— 
Irish grievances cannot now be made an issue in any 
English constituency. If Mr. Lloyd George should 
fail to translate his Irish proposals into law he and his 
friends need scarcely fear to lose on that account a 
single seat which they might otherwise have held. 

The consequences of this fact are important. For 
even supposing that the Government intends to make 
a serious attempt to pass a Home Rule Bill in the coming 
session, there is likely to be no effective pressure, 
either inside or outside Parliament, sufficient to ensure 
that the measure is acceptable to the Irish people. 
Mr. Lloyd George may do his best to resist the limiting 
and emasculating amendments that are certain to be 
moved ; but with practically no Irish representatives 
in the House and with most of the English and Scottish 
members reflecting, as they inevitably will, the inatten- 
tion of their constituents, he will be forced to make 
concessions to the enemies of Irish freedom. And when 
his Bill goes to the Upper House their Lordships— 
more perhaps from habit than from conviction—may 
be relied upon to insert further “ safeguards,” which 
a predominantly Unionist Government and House of 
Commons will have no real power, because no real 
will, to resist. What the measure will be like if and 
when it ever becomes an Act may be imagined. Should 
its provisions prove to be acceptable to even the most 
moderate section of Nationalist opinion, Mr. Lloyd 
George will have achieved something very like a 
miracle. 

The extent to which the abstention from Parliament 
of the majority of the Irish members has increased the 
difficulty of legislation on the Irish question seems 
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hardly yet to have been fully realised. Decisions on 
the general principles of any given measure of Home 
Rule may be simple enough, but when it comes to the 
determination of details concerning finance, transferred 
services, reserved services and so forth, it is hardly 
conceivable that an almost wholly English House of 
Commons should succeed in devising a_ settlement 
acceptable to the people whose future liberties are thus 
being defined. An English Parliament is no more com- 
petent to give the Irish people a constitution than 
it is to govern them. In his opening speech at Paisley 
on Monday, Mr. Asquith declared that the principle 
of “ self-determination *” must be applied to Ireland. 
Coming from the leader of the Liberal Party and from 
a man who weighs his words as Mr. Asquith habitually 
does, it is a very significant declaration, for it implies 
a demand on behalf of Ireland very much wider than 
anything Mr. Lloyd George is offering or any of his 
predecessors have ever offered. ‘* Self-determination ”’ 
clearly means a great deal more than “ Home Rule.” 
“Home Rule”” may mean anything, from a mere 
devolution of certain powers to local bodies up to the 
kind of limited autonomy granted under the Act of 
1914. But “ self-determination ’’ can only mean that 
the Irish people are to determine their own future 
fate and devise their own constitution; that they are not 
merely to exercise certain powers of self-government 
but are themselves to define those powers. That is 
what it has meant wherever it has been applied in the 
resettlement of Europe; and, indeed, to suggest that 
it could mean anything less would be to make it 
meaningless. A devolution of powers whose limits, 
however wide and generous, are determined by some 
outside and higher authority plainly cannot be termed 
self-determination—which is the widest ofall the phrases 
by which national freedom may be described. Self- 
determination does not imply separation or independence, 
but it does imply that such bonds of union as are to 
exist must be defined in the last resort by the 
** determining ” party. 

Any British Government, present or future, which 
seriously sets out to achieve a lasting settlement of 
the Irish problem will, we are convinced, have to begin 
by conceding the principle of Irish self-determination. 
It may be argued that the phrase “ Dominion Home 
Rule” implies self-determination; and so, strictly 
speaking, it does, for there is no British Dominion 
whose powers of self-government are limited by 
anything but its own will. But it is not clear that 
everyone who uses the phrase means the same thing 
i by it, and a more unequivocal declaration is needed 
j if Ireland is to be satisfied, as she must be, that her fate 

is in her own hands. The principle of complete freedom 
having once been conceded, the process of compromise 
; will be vastly simplified. The elements of the problem 
will remain as they were and the solution may well 
be the same as that which might ultimately be reached 
by other methods. But the whole atmosphere of the 
discussion would be altered. The predominant partner 
would be negotiating an agreement instead of dictating 
the terms of a concession, with the result that the great 
mass of moderate Irish opinion, relieved of the necessity 
of asserting the principle of Irish freedom, would be 
enabled to express its natural objections to the 
programme of the separationists. Then, for the first 
time in the whole history of the relations between 
' England and Ireland, a settlement, in the fullest sense 
of the term, would become possible. 
The principle of self-determination having been 











conceded, the question of its practical application 
would remain of course to be considered. The con- 
cession does not, for instance, imply that there should 
be an immediate plebiscite of the whole of Ireland to 
decide whether it is to be a Dominion or an independent 
Republic. Those of us who, whilst believing un- 
reservedly in Irish freedom, believe also that the real 
interests of Ireland are bound up with those of Great 
Britain and that some form of union is desirable, 
even more perhaps from the Irish than from the English 
point of view, are entitled to insist at the very least 
that so important an issue shall not be decided by a 
snatch vote. We may reasonably demand that the 
whole matter shall be threshed out in an Irish Parlia- 
ment or an Irish Constituent Assembly and that no 
final decision in favour of separation shall be taken 
until a certain period of years shall have elapsed. 
Irish opinion just now is in an entirely abnormal 
condition, a condition of the most extreme exasperation. 
We may admit that the blame for this rests wholly 
on the British Government, which in its treatment of 
Ireland after the rebellion of 1916, in its threat to 
impose conscription in the years which followed, and 
in its present mode of ruling by methods of military 
coercion, has blundered beyond reason or pardon. 
But the fact remains that the present state of feeling 
in Ireland is essentially temporary. A vote taken 
now could no more be expected to express the real 
will of the Irish people than the General Election of 
December, 1918, expressed the real will of the British 
people. We are not called upon, therefore, to offer 
Ireland at this moment a free choice of allegiance. 
Indeed, in our own opinion, to invite any such preci- 
pitate decision would be as culpable as was Mr. Lloyd 
George’s action in snatching a vote fourteen months 
ago. What we are called upon to declare is that 
ultimately the decision on the question of allegiance 
shall rest with the Irish people; that delays may be 
imposed, but that if after a reasonable period (during 
which, of course, a wide measure of self-government 
must be in operation) the Irish people desire complete 
independence we shall no more attempt to force our 
co-operation and our authority upon them than we 
do upon the citizens of Canada or New Zealand. 

The concession of the principle of self-determination 
in this form would have, we believe, a thousand 
advantages and no disadvantages. Having made a 
formal and public declaration—in, let us say, the pre- 
amble to a new Government of Ireland Bill—of the 
complete freedom of the Irish people to choose their 
own allegiance, we might proceed by steps not widely 
or fundamentally different from those which Mr. 
Lloyd George proposes. It is necessary that the first 
draft of the Irish Constitution should be prepared 
and enacted by the British Parliament; but the Irish 
Parliament (or Parliaments) must have the right, 
just as Australia has, to modify its own Constitution 
without reference to the Imperial authorities. That 
is the essential difference between Home Rule and 
self-determination. In the long run the difference 
amounts perhaps to nothing at all, since almost any 
form of Home Rule would give the Irish people a 
position of vantage which would make it impossible 
for the British Government to reassert its will against 
theirs in any department. The concession, therefore, is 
not really as great as might appear at first sight. Ulti- 


mately in any event, the relations between Ireland and 
Great Britain will depend on the will of the Irish people. 
Why, then, should we not admit that fact forthwith 
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and thus gain the inestimable advantage of ending 
at once the age-long strife between the two islands? 
We do not think that anyone who knows anything 
of Ireland will have any fear as to the way in which 
the Irish people would exercise a choice freely offered 
to them on the lines here suggested. Within a very 
short time there would be as few Republicans in Ireland 
as there are in England. Moreover, it is worth 
remembering that no Irish Government will either 
consent to permanent partition or (without the assistance 
of British troops) be capable of coercing Ulster, so 
that a compromise favourable. to union is inevitable 
from the very outset. Let us, then, make a virtue of 
necessity, and instead of announcing, as Mr. Lloyd 
George most foolishly did the other day, that the whole 
forces of Great Britain will be employed to prevent the 
secession of Ireland from the Empire, let us at once 
declare, without qualification or reserve, for the principle 
of the self-determination of the Irish people. 


THE BUILDING GUILD 
oe time to time, the idea of doing without 


capitalists or employers, and organising instead 
the work of production on a basis of democratic 
self-government, has caught hold more or less 
firmly of the working-class. It was strongly present 
in the Owenite movement in the ‘thirties of the last 
century, and led them to the formation of a builders’ 
guild, whose ambitious projects attracted for a time 
widespread public attention. This, far more than the 
desire for co-operation of consumers, was the ideal 
behind the earliest co-operative societies, which regarded 
their business of buying and selling household goods for 
their members purely as a first step towards the estab- 
lishment of self-governing workshops. In a slightly 
different form, the same idea came to the front again 
in the middle of the century under the auspices of the 
Christian Socialists, and some of the older producers’ 
co-operative factories which exist to-day owe their 
inception to this movement. Of these attempts, the 
builders’ guild failed absolutely; the co-operative 
movement departed from its original idea and built 
up its vast structure of production and distribution 
on the basis of consumers’, instead of producers’, co- 
operation; and the producers’ societies, while many 
of them have survived and some have done well, have 
shown their powerlessness to make any breach in the 
fabric of capitalist industry, and have mostly relied 
for their success on “the possession of a dependable 
market in the consumers’ co-operative movement. 
Confronted with these failures, absolute or relative, 
the idealists in the Labour movement who believe in 
roducers’ control have not abandoned their ideal, but 
ave clothed it in a new form. They have recognised 
definitely that the hope of success depends upon a clear 
realisation of two things—first, that any progress 
towards control must be based upon the Trade Union 
movement, and must have behind it the organised 
powei and control over labour, now approaching a 
monopoly, possessed by the Trade Unions, and secondly, 
that attempts by the workers to base their experiments 
upon capital provided by, or lent directly to, themselves 
are doomed to failure or insignificance. The new 
demand, in the case of both miners and railwaymen— 
by whom it has been most clearly and definitely for- 
mulated—has therefore taken shape as a demand for a 
SS in control between the workers by hand and 
rain and the public. In these two cases, national 
ownership and democratic control by the workers form 
the substance of the demand. 
The proposal put forward by the building workers 
of Manchester, and now being rapidly taken up in other 





districts, is, with certain differences, essentially based 
on the same principles as the demands of the miners 
and the railwaymen. The differences arise chiefly from 
differences in the industries themselves. Mines and 
railways are industries with an immense fixed capital, 
while in building the element of fixed capital is unim- 
portant in comparison with the charges connected with 
each particular job. Materials and labour are almost 
the whole costs of the building industry. This fact 
makes it a case to which, if to any case, the idea of 
industrial self-government is easily applicable. For 
whereas in mining the demand at once raises the issue 
of mine ownership and therefore involves nationalisa- 
tion, in building there is very little, unless goodwill 
is included, that can be nationalised or transferred to 
a public authority. 

When, therefore, the building workers come forward 
with an offer to form a guild and to build, for a begin- 
ning, 2,000 houses for the Manchester City Council, 
the question of fixed capital and its ownership hardly 
arises, and the only financial — is that of credit, 
or of the provision of the “ floating capital’ required 
to purchase the materials and the necessary minimum 
of plant for the job. If this can be satisfactorily met, 
the remaining problems present every appearance of 
simplicity. It is a fact beyond dispute that the Trade 
Unions concerned in the scheme do possess a practical 
monopoly of labour, and that they are in a position, 
as no one else is, to mobilise for the work of house- 
building a sufficient supply of labour. In view of the 
fact that the great majouity of building trade operators 
are at present employed not on the urgent work of 
heuse-building but on far less urgent, if commercially 
more profitable, classes of work, the public clearly 
cannot afford to ignore the monopoly of labour, with 
the consequent power of mobilising it in the public 
service which the building Trade Unions possess. 
Indeed, at Irlam, not far from Manchester, this issue 
has already been presented in the most concrete of all 
possible forms. The Irlam Council has before it rival 
offers from the Trade Union Guild committee and from 
the local master-builders. The former is in a position 
to ensure the requisite supply of labour; the latter 
are not. Here is one very strong card in the hand of 
the organised workers. 

But—and this is the point that gives pause to the 
local councils, accustomed only to commercial dealings 
of the ordinary type—is there an adequate answer to 
the financial criticism? The guild may be able to 
give a labour guarantee; but can it give a financial 
guarantee? It is not enough to answer that the 
master-builders, even if they can give a financial 
guarantee, cannot give a labour guarantee; for the 
object is not only that of proving the unsoundness of 
their position, but that of demonstrating the soundness 
of the position of the guild. What, then, is the guild’s 
answer on this point? It refuses to give a financial 
guarantee in the ordinary sense, on the ground that it 
is based not on capital, but on labour. It does not say 
that its labour monopoly is a direct substitute for the 
master-builders’ possession of capital: it says that 
if its labour monopoly is united with the command of 
capital possessed by the local housing authority, nothing 
further is required in order to provide for the erection 
of houses on a perfectly sound business basis—different 
indeed from the basis of ordinary capitalist business, 
but no less sound. In other words, it urges the local 
authority to supply the money for the scheme, while 
it promises to supply the labour. It suggests a partner- 
ship between the producers and the public which is in 
its essentials, though not on the surface, the same as 
the partnership proposed by the miners. 

It should be observed that the guild will not be called 
upon to advance at the outset all the labour required 
to build 2,000 houses, but only to give an assurance 
of its ability and readiness to do so. The labour-power 
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will be supplied and expended gradually as the building 
proceeds. In the same way, the local authority is not 
called upon to advance at once all the money required 
for the building of 2,000 houses, but only to give a 

el assurance, and, after a certain advance to set 
matters going, to supply money gradually as the work 
proceeds. The local authority is not called upon to 
stake on the success of the venture a huge sum of which 
it risks the loss if the venture fails. It is only called 
upon for gradual advances, and if the scheme breaks 
down at any point before completeness, it will have in 
its possession work done which roughly corresponds 
to the amount of money expended, and will be in as 
good a position as it is now to proceed with the building 
by other means. 

So far from being an impracticable or visionary 
financial arrangement, this is precisely how a great deal 
of building was financed for many years before the war. 
A building syndicate acquired a site, and invited private 
builders to build upon it. These private builders, 
in many cases, had practically no financial resources, 
and the syndicate advanced them money, in small 
instalments, as the work proceeded, for the payment 
of their bills for materials and of their wages and other 
charges. Quite often these builders, from one cause 
or another, failed to complete ; but, so far from suffering 
serious losses, the syndicate was amply guarded, and 
sometimes did quite well out of their failure. We are 
far from suggesting that the local authorities should 
now borrow and apply the less reputable methods of 
the private building syndicates ; but, in face of these 
perfectly well-known facts, it does seem to us absurd 
to suggest that guild building is impossible because 
the guild has not adequate capital. The guild has 
in a far higher degree what the small builder possessed 
only in a very low degree and has now ceased to possess 
at all—ability to produce. 

This ability is, of course, dependent on the power 
of the guild to supply, not only the purely manual 
labour required, but also the necessary technical and 
administrative ability. If it cannot supply these, 
it fails as a guild, and the proposal becomes merely 
one for the employment by the housing authority 
of “direct labour’ on a collective basis. Even this 
would be a step in the right direction, and is a step 
which has been taken by certain councils, in this 
country or abroad, both recently and in the past. But 
the guild proposal goes much further, and we believe 
that its advocates are right in thinking that they 
can carry with them an amply sufficient supply of 
architectural, technical and managerial ability, the 
more so as their scheme makes definite provision not 
merely for the admission of the brain-worker but for 
the full recognition of his special competence and 
function. It proposes to leave the technical man in 
full control of the technical aspects of the job, and to 
give him recognition and representation in the counsels 
of the guild as a whole. 

No one will pretend or imagine that the guild scheme, 
however sound it may be, will be absolutely plain 
sailing, or will not at once find itself faced with big 
difficulties when it is put into operation. It is not 
an casy matter to change over of a sudden from 
production for profit to production for use under 
democratic control. But the situation in relation to 
the housing problem demands a drastic remedy. 
Hitherto the combined efforts of the Government, 
the local authorities, and the building industry have 
produced little more than a plentiful output of schemes. 

he two great difficulties in the way of actual house- 
building are labour and finance. The financial diffi- 
culty is one between the Treasury, the local authorities 
and the public, which the present scheme does not 
touch, and which, we believe, only the adoption of a 
more reasonable attitude in respect both of rents and 
of financial facilities by the Ministry of Health can 


overcome. The labour difficulty, which has been 
growingly recognised as even more serious, the guild 
proposal offers a good chance of overcoming; for it 
arises not so much from an actual and absolute shortage 
of labour as from the diversion of the available labour 
to the wrong type of work—to factory work and luxury 
building instead of housing schemes. The operatives 
clearly are in a position to mobilise labour, and this 
means that if they can demonstrate, as we think they 
can, the elementary soundness of their proposal, they 
will have public opinion overwhelmingly with them. 
For what the public wants is just houses, and the need 
for houses comes home to, and profoundly affects, 
almost every section of the population. If, therefore, 
a scheme not demonstrably unsound is rejected by 
the local authorities, the public will most certainly 
demand to know the reason why. In other words, 
the nation’s need for houses provides the building 
workers with an unparalleled opportunity to carry 
the public with them in their demand for the reorganisa- 
tion of the building industry—or a large part of it— 
on a real basis of public service. 


“NEW VIRILITY” IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


N the Observer of January 18th, Mr. Edward Price Bell, 
the well-known American journalist, appeals to 
‘“‘ European observers of progressive predilections”’ to 
sympathise with “‘certain recent political and social phenomena 
in the United States.” These phenomena include “ alien 
‘Reds’ rounded up by thousands, and either deported or 
marked for deportation innumerable raids upon 
Socialist resorts the Lower House of the New 
York State Legislature voting by 144 to 6 to exclude five 
Socialists duly elected to that assembly.” 

“ Personally,” says Mr. Price Bell, “ I am delighted with 
these irregular acts, these evidences of a new virility. They 
are pink with health.” 

I myself am an Englishman “ of progressive predilections,” 
and have recently returned from a visit of some months to 
the United States, during which most of the events to which 
Mr. Bell refers, and many others of like character, occurred. 
I therefore desire to ask Mr. Bell and any of his fellow- 
countrymen who may happen to read my words, to consider 
somewhat seriously whether these “evidences of a new 
virility ” are quite so admirable as he assumes. 

I will take as an instance the raid by the New York police 
on the New York headquarters of the I.W.W. (Industrial 
Workers of the World) on November 15th, 1919. The account 
gathered by the reporter of the New York World, and pub- 
lished on November 17th, is that “the police lined up the 
hundred or more men in the room, searched them, and took 
away their red I.W.W cards. . They were then told 
to get out, and violently assisted down the front steps by a 
special squad that stood at the door.” The result of this 
“violent assistance” is described in the World by Dr. H. 
Hallerman, of 310 East Ninth Street. He said that about 
10.80 p.m. three men came to his office bleeding profusely. 
“ Before they had been there very long my office looked like 
a butcher’s shop.” He then described how he had to stitch 
up the wounds, and ended by saying that all he could get 
from the men “as to how they were attacked” was that 
“the police had apparently just come in and started in to 
beat them up.” The World reporter says: ‘‘ A plate-glass 
mirror on one side of the main room was smashed beyond 
repair, globes of electric light fixtures were shattered, the 
glass doors of a bookcase were broken out, a piano had a 
smashed front from having been upset, and a broken mirror 
lay out in the back yard. Those present said all the damage 
had been done by the police.” It was nowhere alleged that 
the least resistance to the police had been offered by anyone 
in the building. The “ net legal results,” according to the 
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World, ‘“‘ were the arrest of two men,”’ both of whom were 
promptly discharged by the magistrate. 

A similar raid took place on the Russian People’s House 
in New York on November 7th, 1919. In defence of this 
action Commissioner Uhl is reported in the New York Times 
of November 14th to have ‘‘denied that any of the men 
: had died from injuries. . . No one was 
seriously hurt. . . . Cherkoff . . . was treated by a 
physician for injuries to his head, but has not been uncon- 
scious or in the hospital. To-day he was playing checkers. 
It is true that some of them were beaten up, but no one 
was seriously injured.” I was told that after one of these 
raids the bloodsoaked newspapers which had been used to 
wipe the floor were shown at an indignation meeting at 
the Rand School. I was also told that on the occasion of 
the raid on the Russian People’s House the police found and 
broke up two classes, one on the English language and one 
on motor repairing. 

The New York Times of November 14th speaks of these 
and similar events as ‘the raids of the Lusk Committee 
investigating Bolshevism in New York State.” The chair- 
man of this committee is State Senator Clayton R. Lusk, 
who has lately visited England to consult with our police 
authorities. With regard to these raids, Congressman 
Siegel is reported in the New York Times of December 5th, 
1919, to have said: ‘‘ The most unfortunate case was that 
of a passer-by, who stopped, five days ago, to watch prisoners 
being loaded into a police automobile at a raid by agents 
of the Department of Justice and the police. Some over- 
zealous officer picked him up. He is a man with a wife 
and two children, and had never been in the headquarters 
that were raided, but he was locked up, transported to Ellis 
Island, and kept there for five days. There were 
about ten other cases in which men were arrested and sent 
to Ellis Island with no evidence against them.” I was 
told of cases where five arrested persons were kept four 
days and nights in each of a set of police cells measuring 
seven feet by four. 

Owing to my “ progressive predilections,” I strongly 
urged those of my New York friends who were in positions 
of influence to take up some of these cases, and to help 
the victims to get damages against either the police or 
the Lusk Committee. But I was generally told that such 
proceedings were hopeless. It was explained to me that 
what was happening was an instance of “ mass-psychology.”’ 

I have no space to describe the occurrences at Centralia 
and other cases of the “new virility” of the American 
Legion, or such trials as that at Kansas City on December 
18th, when 27 members of the I.W.W. were given sentences 
totalling more than 123 years on apparently vague charges 
of “conspiracy against the Government,” or the chain- 
gang of deportees who arrived in Jersey City from Pittsburg, 
“ sixteen’ of whom, according to the New York Sun of 
December 20th, ‘were taken into custody at Fairmont 
for agitation in connection with the coal strike.” But I 
should be glad to show any printed evidence I have on 
such questions to Mr. Price Bell. 

A similar “new virility” seemed during my visit to 
be making itself felt in educational matters. Deputy- 
Attorney-General Berger had, according to the World of 
November 17th, been “holding a series of hearings at 
his office held under the Peace and Safety Act of New 
York State” as to “the extent to which Communism 
had permeated the schools.” Mr. Ettinger, the New York 
school superintendent, said that “there was no room in 
the schools for such persons,” and the Sun, on November 
18th, said in an editorial that “the City Superintendent 
of Schools will do a good job by finding out who’s Red and 
who’s true Blue.” According to the New York Times of 
November 18th, Mr. Ettinger when asked if Miss Ginsberg 
had carried her doctrines into the school-room, replied, 
“It does not matter whether she did or not . . . . There 
is no such thing as 9 to 8 patriotism. The doctrines our 
teachers are required to espouse in the class room must 





remain their doctrines after school closes. We are making 
every effort to wipe out Radicalism in the New York schools.” 

The New York Times of December 27th reports the 
evidence of ‘‘ George J. Starr, an investigator for the Lusk 
Committee,’ that ‘‘ Bakunin’s ‘ God and the State,’ trans- 
lated by Benjamin R. Tucker, the American anarchist, 
was available in the New York Public Library, despite 
the denial in the Press of Mr. Anderson, the Librarian.” 

It is notorious that many attempts have been made 
by representatives of the “new virility” to secure the 
exclusion of Liberal professors from the American Univer- 
sities, and it is greatly to the credit of the University author- 
ities that so few of these attempts have been successful. 

Mr. Price Bell refers to the action of the New York State 
Legislature in excluding five duly elected Socialists, 
According to the New York Times of January 8th, 1920, 
they were given no opportunity of speaking on the resolution 
for their suspension. “They were lined up with the 
Sergeant-at-Arms on guard, while the Speaker charged 
them and the party which they represented with disloyalty. 
Then they were escorted back to their seats, while the 
roll was called on the Ouster resolution. Upon the adoption 
of the latter they were hustled out by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms.” In the similar case of the exclusion, by the 
Federal House, of Victor Berger, the Socialist representative 
of the Fifth Wisconsin District, and his subsequent re- 
election, the New York Times of November 15th, 1919, 
apparently urges Congress to follow the example of the 
British House of Commons in the case of John Wilkes. 
“On one occasion it unseated him though he had received 
over 1,100 votes and his opponent not quite 300.” 

It may be argued that no Englishman can do anything 
but harm by publicly criticising such American political 
events. But since Mr. Price Bell asks for English support 
for certain actions on the ground that they are “ pink with 
health,” and therefore presumably worthy both of our 
sympathy and our imitation, it is inevitable that those 
observers who believe that these actions can be seen from 
another point of view should state their belief. And I, myself, 
have other reasons for writing this. There are,in the United 
States, Liberals who are opposing with little immediate 
hope of success the ‘“ new virility,” and I should like them 
to feel that they have a few sympathisers abroad. There 
are still a dreadful number of men and women serving 
sentences of imprisonment, which seem to me to be of 
intolerable severity, for vague offences against special 
war legislation. As far as I know, nothing has yet been 
done by executive clemency to remit or shorten these 
sentences ; and, indeed, no public agitation for clemency 
is now possible. On December 26th, 1919, for instance, 
the New York Times stated that “‘ There will be no meeting 
in Hoboken on Saturday night to protest against the 
imprisonment of Eugene Debs and Catherine O’Hara 
. . . Two American Legion posts in Hoboken adopted 
resolutions last night asking the Mayor to prevent the 
Socialist meeting. The Mayor said permission to hold 
the meeting would be denied.” 

If the American Government comes to feel that, now 
that America is the most powerful State in the world, the 
cause of toleration and human kindness in America is one 
that concerns the whole world, it may be that Eugene 
Debs and the rest will be released a few days or a few years 
earlier than they would be if their fate depended solely 
on the movements of internal American politics. 

GraHamM WALLAS. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HE last six years have been one of the most momentous 
periods in the native history of South Africa. It 

is true that there have been no wars, but there 

have been industrial disturbances, more particularly during 
the last two years of the Great War. This period, however, 
1913-18, saw the foundations laid of General Botha’s far- 
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reaching racial solution, whereby, in the year 1913, there 
came into operation the legislative division of the four 
Provinces in the Union into a white and black chequer 
board so far as land occupancy was concerned. For good 
or ill, land holding in South Africa is divided into 40,000,000 
acres as potential black areas and 260,000,000 acres as 
potential white areas. This solution was inaugurated 
by General Botha with the support of General Smuts. 

It is this period which the Native Affairs Department 
now reviews over the signature of its Acting Secretary, 
Mr. E. Barrett, in a Blue Book, which is one of the most 
interesting documents issued from Pretoria since the 
Union. The Blue Book sets out to give a faithful picture 
of native conditions throughout the territory—labour, 
land, health, education, taxation, pass laws, war services, 
sheep dipping, the control of disease, and the deaths of 
chiefs. Attached is an illuminating set of schedules which 
amply repay close scrutiny. The Report is anything but 
exhaustive upon the conditions of agricultural labour, 
but it leaves little to be desired with regard to the mines, 
where the total employment ranges between 200,000 and 
800,000 native labourers. If statistics count for anything, 
the mining companies along the twenty-eight miles of Reef 
are to be congratulated upon their declared and enlightened 
policy of seeking a continuous improvement in native 
employment—“‘ desertions,” presumably one test of con- 
tentment, show a steady fall from 4.8 per cent. in 1912, 
and 5 per cent. in 1914 to 2.21 per cent. in 1918; death 
rates from disease from 22.58 in 1912 to 11.04 in 1917; 
fatal accidents from 4.22 in 1912 to 1.79 in 1918. In each 
ease the figures declined steadily, thus demonstrating 
general watchfulness. There is one other figure which 
appears to illustrate the measure of attraction which work 
in the mines now possesses for the natives, namely the 
decreasing number of recruiters’ licences; in 1912 there 
were over 2,800 such licences in operation, but these had 
been steadily reduced until in 1918 there were only 723. 

Mr. Barrett is anxious that the public should not close 
its eyes to the other side of the picture. He tells us that 
there is still much dissatisfaction upon the question of 
compensation, that the natives ‘‘in common with all other 
classes are feeling the pinch of war and the rise in the cost 
of living,” and although he wisely refrains from saying so, 
he indicates that native strikes have come to stay. At 
the same time, however, he draws pointed attention to the 
splendid loyalty of the natives, who, besides giving over 
20,000 of their fellows to labour in France and another 
57,000 for war services in Africa, maintained the output 
of “ gold, coal and other industries essential to a successful 
prosecution of the war.” 

The whole question of the pass laws is covered by a 
note from the late General Botha, in which he admits that 
the pass laws “ are a fruitful source of irritation,” and it 
will be remembered that the “ passive resistance’ move- 
ment last year was directed against these passes. It is 
not merely that the passes give the employer a very effective 
element of control, they lead to a good deal of crime of 
every kind, and, as the late Mr. Moffat pointed out, they 
actually make more difficult that free flow of labour which 
employers so ardently desire. Nor is this all. Both the 
nature of the passes and the administrative control over 
them varies in the different Provinces, thus adding confu- 
sion to a system of helotry which is most certainly created 
by these certificates. In the Cape at the one extreme 
no passes are required, whilst in the Orange Free State 
natives are not merely required to carry them, but the 
pass laws are administered with such stringency that 
official action had to be taken in the Orange Free State 
and in the Transvaal to secure the most “ liberal ”’ inter- 
pretation of legal requirements. Mr. Barrett explains 


that the outbreak of war postponed “ action in regard to 
consolidating the pass laws”; meantime, in Abraham 
Lincoln’s famous phrase, South Africa remains “ half 
In the Cape, natives are entirely 


slave and half free,” 


free men, whilst the moment they cross the border line, 
they come under the pass laws and are, figuratively speaking, 
ticketed and owned by some “ Boss.” The revenue, Mr. 
Barrett tells us, has benefited from these pass laws to the 
tune of nearly £2,500,000 for the years 1912-18, whilst the 
total revenue derived from native labour areas for this 
period is over £8,500,000. It is, of course, true that this 
huge sum has been paid very largely by the employers, 
but it has been paid on native account. The natives and 
not the employers would stand to gain financially if the 
pass system, which the natives abhor, were abolished. 

But it is the land situation which to-day is absorbing the 
main interest of the South African native; land means 
much to the European, but it means everything to the 
African. The 1918 Land Act was rushed through the House 
of Representatives and Senate with lightning speed, It 
was opposed by many whites, wholly supported by a minority 
of natives, and conditionally supported by the Native 
National Congress. This Act, as a temporary measure, 
was approved by the Crown, and thus the South African 
Union was divided up into white and black areas—the 
300,000,000 acres allotted for potential purchasers, 
260,000,000 acres to whites, and 40,000,000 acres to natives. 
This was not segregation of population, but separation of 
land ownership. In 1916 the 1913 Act was followed by 
the Administration Bill, which when placed upon the Statute 
Book automatically repealed the “‘ temporary ’’ 1913 Act. 
The Administration Bill provided for a permanent Com- 
mission for native affairs with functions not dissimilar from 
those of the Indian Council. It also provided for native 
councils throughout the Union, the administration of 
justice, regulation*of labour agreements, and the control 
of the process by which whites and natives were to be 
‘* shuffled’ into their respective positions on the great 
black and white chequer board. But the natives opposed 
it most strongly, partly because it consolidated the Land 
Act, partly because it postponed indefinitely the question 
of the enfranchisement of the natives along the lines of 
Cape Colony. 

Thus it came about that the natives have suffered, for 
over five years, all the disabilities of the 1913 Act, whilst 
receiving none of the obvious benefits of the 1916 Adminis- 
tration Bill. Mr. Barrett in his Report draws attention 
to the important fact that the High Commissioner, Lord 
Buxton, has exercised his powers by granting special per- 
mission for native land transactions, with the result that 
over 2,000 have taken place since the passing of the Act, 
although it is significant that not a single one of these trans- 
actions occurred in the Orange Free State. The natives 
are still in many parts opposing this land policy, but as 
will be seen from a recent speech by General Smuts, he 
intends pressing on the Administration Bill. In the Report 
of the Native Affairs Department there are indications 
that with the passing of the Administration Bill there will 
be a more reasonable division of the land between the races 
and the inclusion of industrious native communities in the 
native areas. If more generosity is shown in the division 
of the land, then the natives may acquiesce, otherwise 
existing disaffection will be greatly accentuated. 

State expenditure upon native education is pitifully 
inadequate, but in each Province, with the exception of 
the Orange Free State, an appreciable increase in the grants 
has been made. In Cape Colony, with its population of 
something over one million natives, the Government spent 
in 1911 £56,883, and in 1918 £86,129. The Transvaal 
spent in 1911 £9,847, and in 1918 £21,586; Natal spent in 
1911 £11,773, and in 1918 £26,275. It will thus be observed 
that the grants in Natal and the Transvaal more than 
doubled themselves in this period, whilst in the Cape the 
increase was only about 50 per cent. In the Orange Free 
State the grant has remained stationary, and at the scandal- 
ous pittance of £4,000 per annum for a native population 
exceeding 130,000! But the educational event of the 
period under review was the opening of the South African 
O32 
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Native College in 1916 by General Botha. This is not a 
State institution; it owes its origin to the missionaries of 
all denominations and to the native councils. The United 
Free Churches of Scotland offered the site at Fort Hare 
and £5,000. The native councils in the Transkei voted 
£10,000, and General Botha’s Government promised an 
annual grant. The ultimate object of this inter-State 
South African Native College is that of providing a liberal 
education of University standard and also for the training 
of those who wish to qualify themselves to enter the pro- 
fession or to follow the higher branches of agriculture and 
industry. The college, according to the Acting Secretary 
of the Native Affairs Department, is not yet in a position 
to carry out this larger scheme, but is undertaking in the 
meantime the work of secondary education. The college 
apparently has a “ white bar,” for entrance is only per- 
mitted to Indian, coloured and native students, both men 
and women of all denominations. The present accommoda- 
tion is for forty students, but a large scheme has been pre- 
pared which will provide for all reasonable needs for a long 
period of years. 

This Native Affairs Report covers an enormous number 
of subjects affecting the natives, and marks in many respects 
solid work for their benefit. It indicates also an earnest 
endeavour by sincere and hard-working officials to secure 
not merely the welfare but the progress of the 4,000,000 
natives of the Union—an endeavour hampered on every 
hand by disabling and discriminating legislation, and at 
all times and in all places by social prejudice. It concludes 
with a note of anxiety but also with the expression of a 
hope that with the termination of the war legislation in 
the interests of the natives will no longer be shelved. 


THE TWO LIBERALISMS 


IBERALISM, it is said, is at the cross-roads. It 
usually has been. There is a sort of Liberalism 


the aim of which seems to be to keep marking 

time at the cross-roads as long as possible. It 
hesitates to advance in any direction, and, though it 
enjoys peering along the road called Liberty, it is alarmed 
even more than it is attracted by the prospect it sees 
there. As a matter of fact, its favourite object of 
loyalty is the Liberals of the past. It does not like to 
leave them too far behind. It clings to the past as 
tenaciously as Conservatism does. It prefers the 
tradition of yesterday to the vision of to-morrow. 
Now, there is everything to be said in favour of the 
sense of tradition. One’s country is a tradition to 
an even greater extent than it is a geographical area. 
Tradition represents an inheritance not only of attach- 
ments but of knowledge, and we find even the most 
extreme revolutionary trying to justify himself by an 
appeal to the past—diving down to the very bottom 
of human history and coming up with a village com- 
munity boastfully in his grasp. There is a sturdy 
Conservatiye in each of us. While one Conservative 
will stick in the mud, however, merely because it is 
mud that was churned up by his father’s boots, another 
will attempt to improve the roadway, believing that, 
far from being an end in itself, the mud was a mere 
accident resulting from his father’s attempting to go 
somewhere. Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists are 
alike in this. There is always an internal quarrel in 
each party between those who are content and those 
who are adventurous. Contented Socialists slip into 
Liberalism : contented Liberals slip into Conservatism. 
Adventurous Conservatives, on the other hand, pass 
into Liberalism, and adventurous Liberals into Labour. 
Thus politicians circulate, and the blood of the country 
is kept moderately healthy. It is the misfortune of 
Liberalism that it has constantly to devote a great 
deal of its energies to finding a formula of compromise 
that will help both the Liberals who are so content 





that they are almost Conservatives, and the Liberals 
who are so adventurous that they are almost Socialists, 
It represents a sort of uneasy marriage between the 
English Revolution of 1688 and the French Revolution 
of 1789. Or, rather, it embraces both in a mood of 
mage dubiety. It plays Mrs. Micawber to the 
ig, while flirting in as seemly a fashion as possible 
with the Jacobin. We do not pretend that this is the 
universal history of Liberalism, or that it is anything 
but a gross caricature of that ardent spirit of Liberalism 
which has again and again swept through the Western 
democracies. But if the spirit of Liberalism has been 
caricatured, the wtelowss sn belongs to the Liberal 
Party and not to us. No one but the Liberals can 
ultimately, in the slang phrase, let Liberalism down. 
There is a sense in which Liberalism is an undying 
and necessary faith, and in which it is important that 
all men—Socialists, Nationalists, even perhaps Con- 
servatives—should be Liberals. Liberalism, if the 
word has any other than a party meaning, involves a 
theory of liberation, and is based on the belief that the 
ordinary human being is worth liberating. It opposes 
trust in human nature to doubt of human nature. It 
insists that human beings are fit for something better 
than a mechanical system of law and order imposed 
from above. It realises that without law and order 
there can be no civilisation, but at the same time it 
does not worship law and order as an end in itself. 
The Prussian theory is that if you give men law and 
order you give them civilisation. The Liberal theory 
is that only if you treat civilised men in a civilised way 
will you get law and order, and so provide the condi- 
tions in which civilisation can establish itself. Obvi- 
ously, there is something to be said for both theories, 
and Burke has said it. The Liberal of the American 
War developed into the Prussian of the French Revolu- 
tion. It is a change that might occur in any of us. 
All that is needed for it is that we should despair. 
One has only to become a pessimist in order to become 
a Prussian. Some time ago we heard a distinguished 
physician declaring that the Bolsheviks should be 
stamped out like vermin because they were shaking 
the basis of law and order throughout Europe. ‘“ My 
view is,” he said, “that it is only after centuries of 
struggle that we have been able to put the monkey in 
man into subjection to a point that gives us just a 
little decency, a little comfort, a little security—ever 
so little. That is all our civilisation means. But the 
monkey in man is not dead, it is only in chains, and 
the Bolsheviks have broken the chains. What we see 
happening in Europe now is the beast of the jungle 
challenging the supremacy of civilised man. That is the 
unpardonable crime of the Bolsheviks. That is why 
I would stamp them out with as little compunction 
as I would stamp out insects that carried the germ of 
a deadly plague.’ One can see the doctor’s point of 
view. It is the point of view of a man who believes 
that freedom slowly broadens down at the pace of a 
steam-roller, and who leaves entirely out of account the 
part that catastrophe has played in the evolution of 
society. More important than this, however, it is the 
view of a man who can see nothing but the raging of 
beasts in the passion of men to be free from an intoler- 
able oppression. He feels safer in the presence of an 
established oppression than in the presence of an upstart 
liberty. His own little world—his home, his comfort, 
his circle of friends—has survived the established 
oppression : he feels that it is threatened by the upstart 
liberty. Thus, it seems to us, that he takes a purely 
class view of Bolshevism. He lacks the faith to believe 
that a revolution may, in extreme circumstances, be 
the sole means of making domestic security like his 
own general. He has not that liberality of mind 
that even asks whether other human beings ought not 
to possess the same security. Someone suggested the 
other day that Bolshevism was the_supreme crime of 
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history because under it some aristocratic women had 
been forced to sell themselves in the streets in order 
to live. A writer in the Manchester Guardian quietly 
inted out that other societies besides that of the 
Bolsheviks have seen women selling themselves on the 
streets as the result of poverty. It would, we agree, 
be a bitter condemnation of Bolshevism if it were true 
that it would normally and callously result in com- 
pulsory prostitution of this kind. But is there any 
evidence of it? We doubt whether the Western 
democracies have the right to throw stones at the 
Bolsheviks in the name of chivalry to women. Most 
of the moral indignation that is hurled at the Bolshe- 
viks is the outcome of class cant, not of chivalry. 
Liberalism, no doubt, has plenty of grounds for quar- 
relling with Bolshevism. Bolshevism, in so far as it 
represents a dictatorship—even a dictatorship of the 
proletariat—is a denial of the Liberal spirit. It is 
more nearly akin to Conservatism in its passion for 
law and order. The dictatorship, however, we are told, 
is only a temporary expedient of war-time, like D.O.R.A. 
And in time of war Liberalism is bound to give way to 
the worship of force. If by any chance, however, 
Bolshevism did become tempered with Liberalism, we 
doubt whether its extreme critics would be reconciled 
to it. What they dislike most in Bolshevism is not its 
theory of force, but its practice of equality. They 
abhor the idea of a world in which every woman shail 
be regarded as having rights equal to those of the 
aristocratic lady—the theory that every man has a 
certain genius for living, which can only be liberated 
by education, leisure, and equal opportunity. It is 
odd how bishops, who affirm that all men equally have 
immortal souls, are horrified by the prospect of a world 
in which all men equally shall have comfortable incomes. 
Liberalism has at its best always regarded itself as the 
force that liberated human beings from various restric- 
tions on their development. In the Whig days it 
liberated them from the restrictions put upon them by 
an arbitrary monarchy. Later on, it liberated them 
from a voteless subjection to a wealthy aristocracy 
Later, it took as its ideal their liberation from ignorance, 
and established universal education. On the other 
hand, as a party, Liberals have never yet taken as their 
ideal the cudinn of men and women from poverty. 
They have been Conservatives as regards the order of 
society, except in so far as landlords, bishops and 
publicans were concerned; and even these they have 
not dangerously interfered with. They have aspired 
to middle-class freedom rather than to the freedom of 
all. Their dislike of nationalisation arises largely 
from a middle-class individualism. We are all for as 
much individualism as possible, but we believe that the 
old competitive system, even if it promoted the indi- 
viduality of the employer, has injuriously hampered 
the individuality of the employed. Under it the needs 
of the individual had to give way to the profits of the 
employer. John Bright’s opposition to the Factory 
Acts is a melancholy example of the way in which a 
sturdy Liberal could make use of his Liberalism for the 
defence of a class. It is true that Bright believed that 
interference with industry would ruin it and so injure 
wages, but the belief was a belief in class-economics, 
not in that spirit of Liberalism that takes risks. Even 
to-day Liberalism means to many Liberals Free Trade 
rather than the economic liberation of the people. 
We are not for the moment concerned with the question 
whether Free Trade is a good or bad thing. If it is a 
good thing, however, from a Liberal point of view, it 
must be good for something more than shipping and 
cotton. Party Liberalism, unfortunately, has always 
een largely under the interests of rich men for whom 
Liberalism means not liberty from poverty but liberty 
from tariffs. If Liberalism is at the cross-roads to-day, 
it is because it is still unable to decide to make the first 
of these its supreme object. It is in the position of the 


young man who turned away because he had great 
possessions. Liberalism, on the other hand, in the best 
sense, is simply another word for generosity in politics. 
In foreign politics, in home politics—in Trade Union 
politics as well as in the Houses of Parliament—that 
seems to us to be the great need of the hour. It would 
be a pleasant thing to see all three parties rivals in this 
sort of Liberalism. But is there any hope of this ? 


THE COMING CENSUS 


E last took a census in 1911, and now we are 
told that preparations are being actively 
made for the census of next year. The real 
findings of the 1911 inquiry have not even 

yet been published; much less have the published 
findings been realised. The form of questionnaire on that 
occasion was, however, a great advance on any that 
had preceded it, much new and valuable information 
being sought. Part of the results, with subsequent 
figures and comments on their meaning, are to be 
found in the report of the National Birth-rate Com- 
mission, published in 1916, but now out of print.* 
If we had had the quinquennial census, long demanded 
by demographic students, one would have been taken 
before the report of 1916 was issued. As we have not 
we are compelled to make guesses, often extremely 
inaccurate, as to the population in various places, and, 
since birth-rates and death-rates are calculated upon 
the estimated population at the time in question, it 
follows that such rates are frequently very far from 
accurate, and tend to mislead those whom they should 
inform. This criticism is true at any time, but never 
sO serious as now, in consequence of the unprecedented 
movements and modifications of population caused by 
the war. Medical Officers of Health and other officials 
whose work depends for its success and validity upon 
their accurate knowledge of the populations that 
concern them have thus no sure ground under their 
feet, nor will have for much more than a year to come. 
This, however, does not interest the politicians, who 
take other means of learning how many of the simple 
or wise are available to vote respectively for or against 
them here or there. 

The main statistical facts, so far as they are known, 
have been collated by the highest possible authority 
for the Reconstruction Inquiry of the National Birth- 
rate Commission, and will be published, with a discussion 
of their immense significance, in the statistical portion 
of its forthcoming report, “‘ Problems of Population,” 
in the spring. Study of that chapter will show how 
much more we need in future even than a quinquennial 
census on the old lines. The really significant informa- 
tion was first sought only in 1911, and what its sig- 
nificance really is we can only learn when many such 
inquiries have been made: we are somewhat in the 
case of astronomers who begin to record the positions 
of the “ fixed” stars, knowing that only their grand- 
children will profit by their labours. That being so, 
we may as well make our records in such wise that they 
may really profit those who come after us. 

The results of a census have local value, as for the 
estimation of, say, the quantity of water which must 
be provided for the needs of any particular place ; 
but far more important are its bearings upon the 
diagnosis and prognosis of the Imperial race. The 
thing should therefore be conceived not merely as 
regards these islands. The census should be taken at 
the same time in every part of the Empire, and the 
information sought and the mode of its recording 
should be uniform in every place. We must learn to 
think as of Imperial statistics; and everywhere the 
records of Imperial population should be correlated 











* The Declining Birth-rate. Chapman and Hall. Second Edition. 
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with records of food-production—the most important 
of all statistics in relation to population. Thus, to 
take the first two instances that occur to me, consider 
the advantage to the student if and when he can turn 
to the appropriate pages of an Imperial census and 
learn at a glance what I, for one, am trying laboriously 
to understand by means of wearisome correspondence 
and search. There is the relation of religious belief 
to racial maintenance. A _ properly-devised census 
should show us, so that he who runs may read, the 
contrast between the birth and survival rates of Roman 
Catholic Ireland on the one hand and Ulster or England 
on the other; of Quebec on the one hand and English- 
speaking Canada on the other; and of our Jewish and 
non-Jewish populations respectively. Secondly, there 
is the interesting question, never henceforth to be 
neglected, of the economics of parenthood. In Aus- 
tralia remarkable experiments have been and are being 
made, as, for instance, the establishment of a maternity 
benefit of five pounds. Does this make Australians 
breed like their rabbits, as some predicted ? In New 
South Wales there has been legislatively provided a 
Children’s Maintenance Fund, wherethrough the em- 
ployer pays indirectly to his married employees, in 
addition to the declared “living wage’’ paid to them 
direct, an amount necessary for the maintenance of their 
children. It should be possible, under the provisions 
of an Imperial census, properly taken, for students 
readily to compare the results of this and other legis- 
lation upon the birth-rates, the maternal and infantile 
death-rates in various parts of the Empire. How does 
New South Wales, for instance, begin to compare with 
Connaught in these particulars ? 

Further, may we not ask that some arrangements 
may be devised for meeting two desiderata hitherto 
unrealised. One is some degree of promptitude in 
publication. A great Empire like ours, in times like 
these, cannot afford to continue to publish its vital 
statistics—vital in two senses—so tardily that effective 
action cannot be taken upon them timeously, or that 
they mislead all but experts as to the actual state of 
things when at last they are published. As for the last 
census, the war will be cited as an excuse, but might 
we not have expected that the real findings might have 
been fully published before three and a third years had 
elapsed ? 

The second desideratum is the employment of some 
competent student who can both interpret figures and 
write English—it may be necessary to train a likely 
youngster for the purpose—to prepare a statement of 
the findings in such a form that people will read it and 
understand its real meaning. He would thus prevent 
us from being confounded, for years to come, by 
sectaries who will declare the results to mean this or 
that, according to the particular school to which they 
belong, but not at all according to the actual facts. 
Such an interpreter, if he did his work well, would 
perform a priceless service, giving statesmen and voters 
invaluable guidance in hosts of matters that vitally 
concern us all. One single instance of the kind of fallacy 
which he would expose may be cited. 

We cannot statically evaluate any population, 
much less understand it dynamically, unless we know 
not merely its numbers, but its age-constitution. 
A given community may have an apparently monstrous 
death-rate and a birth-rate nothing at all—if it be the 
population of an asylum for the aged. The instance is 
extreme but indicative. We may learn next year that 
our numbers are, after all, very considerably higher 
than in 1911, and may be told accordingly that, all our 
Imperial needs will be duly met. But the skilled 
commentator would have occasion, I fear, to tell us 
that the age-constitution of the population is rapidly 
changing in a sinister sense. Thanks to the rapid and 
extreme fall of the birth-rate, we are suffering from 
a dearth of youth. There are numbers, but they tend 


to be numbers of the middle-aged and elderly. The 
barely numerical census results will not tell us, in such 
fashion as to prevent neo-Malthusian fallacies, that, 
as I expect, the numbers of the young—say under 
twenty-five years of age—have actually declined since 
the last census was taken. But our young are our 
future all. 

But neither”a decennial nor a quinquennial census, 
however well devised and interpreted, can meet our 
needs henceforth. We should have what the Registrar- 
General, Sir Bernard Mallet, has already publicly asked 
for—a General Register. The best openeey for its 
easy establishment has already been lost, there having 
been no time for the short and simple Bill which was 
required in order to maintain the work already done 
under the National Registration Act. But already we 
have many partial registers, such as the now decaying 
National Register, food registers, electoral registers, 
school attendance registers, sickness and unemployment 
registers. All these are, generally speaking, inde- 
pendently compiled and maintained, the information 
obtained by one not being available for the purposes 
of the others. In the words of Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson, 
the Superintendent of Statistics, when giving evidence 
before the National Birth-rate Commission a year or so 
ago, we ought to establish “a single master register 
which would be complete in the sense of including every 
man, woman and child in the country.” There is no 
intention to make any inquiries other than those made, 
with general approval already. Only, by means of 
a six-monthly arrangement, which might easily be 
co-ordinated with the arrangements for keeping the 
Electoral Register up to date, we could obtain the 
necessary knowledge. The National Birth-rate Com- 
mission has already passed unanimous resolutions in 
favour of this proposal, and of that for setting up a 
permanent Anthropometric Department under the 
Ministry of Health. The coming census cannot fail 
to show how urgently these improvements in our 
methods are necessary. We cannot properly treat the 
Imperial race unless we understand the condition of 
our illustrious patient. LENs. 


Correspondence 
THE TRIUMPH OF BOLSHEVISM 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the above illuminating article your contributor 
observes, among other things, that Bolshevik tyranny is founded 
on force, and that it has no power save that which it derives 
from the support of common men—even if they be a minority. 
He also says that it is democratic in essence. This view may be 
correct, but it is hardly the common democrat’s idea of the 
essentials of government. : 

Lenin is certainly a fanatic, and almost as certainly a dis- 
interested and philanthropic one. But can he be wholly dis- 
interested ? Can he dissociate himself from the results of his 
fanaticism ? About your true fanatic there is always something 
of the tyrant, something of the finis coronat opus. With his whole 
soul absorbed in the end he has in view, one does not see why 
Lenin should be shocked at the cruelties necessarily involved in 
his theory any more than the sincere Inquisitor was shocked at 
the tortures of the Holy Inquisition. In either case the end 
appears holy; in neither can the fanatic disclaim all interest 
in the means. 

I fear my conception of democracy must be somewhat old- 
fashioned ; still, I fancy I am in good company in objecting to the 
coercion of the community at large by a minority of common 
men as much as to the same process at the hands of uncommon 
men. 

Bolshevism, and the Russian attitude towards it, seems to 
me, I confess, a less simple thing than your contributor imagines, 
and the problem it presents to other nations a more complicated 
thing. If it were really, as he tells us, “‘ democratic in essence, 
the case would be altogether different.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford. Paut Hooxuam. 

January 26th. 
[We fear that ‘* democratic in essence *’ was too hasty a phrase. 
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We should perhaps have said democratic “in spirit’? or “in 
ultimate purpose.”” Obviously Soviet rule is not democratic in 
the Western sense of that word, but it is incomparably more 
democratic than anything Russia has previously known. It is 
not government “by the people” except in a limited sense, 
but it would appear to be government “ for the people” in the 
fullest possible sense ; that is to say, it is a government which 
serves no interests whatever save those which it conceives— 
rightly or wrongly, but honestly—to be those of the mass of the 
Russian people. 
We have no space to enter here into the question of how far 
“democratic government” and “ majority rule” are to be 
ed as synonymous terms, but we may suggest the follow- 
ing problem for consideration: If, as appears to be the case, 
the majority of the Russian workmen and peasants prefer the 
“tyranny” of the Bolshevik minority to the prospect of the 
ballot-box democracy promised by Koltchak and Denikin, which 
is to be called the ‘* democratic ’’ side ?—Eb. N.S.] 








To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Under the above heading you remark of the present 
Russian Government, in your issue of January 24th :—* It is 
democratic in essence if not in form, because it has no ultimate 
sanction save that of popular consent.” But on such an inter- 
pretation of democracy as this, what form of government is not 
democratic ? Under continuous and cumulative popular dissent 
no government can endure; and every government which 
endures does so by virtue of the tacit, if not the voiced, consent 
of the people. But to the remark quoted you add :—* And no 
power save that which it derives from the support of common 
men—even if they be a minority.’ (The italics are my own.) This 
arritre pensée appears to take the edge off the preceding state- 
ment ; for if the common men in question be a minority, then the 
popular consent from which this Government derives its sanction 
remains a matter of uncertainty until the sentiments of the 
majority have been defined. Apart from this, I am reminded 
myself—and must remind you—that the leaders of Social 
Democracy in Russia, together with those enlightened Liberals 
who wrought the Revolution of March, 1917, and overthrew the 
Tsardom, still remain in exile, as if the selfless and courageous 
labours which they performed for long years under the old regime 
were viewed in the same light by the Bolsheviks as by the 
Imperialists. 

I fear, Sir, your article leaves me unconvinced. When the 
voice of the Russian people is heard through the ballot-box, and 
the rulers of Russia bow to it, and when the freedom of their 
native land is accorded to such men as Alexinsky, Tchaikovsky, 
Axelrod, Kerensky and Miliukoff, and they may reap in safety 
what they have sown in danger, I shall believe in the existence 
of Russian democracy—not before.—Yours, etc., 

ARCHIBALD LEE. 

[We may refer Mr. Lee to our note appended to the preceding 
letter. As for Axelrod, Kerensky and Co., we are not aware that 
they have been denied the freedom of their native land. There 
seems to be no reason to suppose that if they applied to the 
Russian Government for permission to return they would be 
refused, or that having returned they would be in any danger— 
unless, of course, they themselves refuse to admit that Govern- 
ment’s authority.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of Tur New STATesMAN. 

Smr,—I hope you will keep up your campaign for getting some 
work out of the League of Nations. The statesmen who consented 
to the creation of this organ evidently regard it as one of the many 
window-dressing concessions they had to make in order to placate 
the public. That it should ever do anything does not enter into 
their programme. Thus, at the first meeting of the Council, the 
one thing necessary to give the League a start in life—namely, 
the recognition of the secretariat—was not done. The secretariat 
was not recognised and does not yet officially exist. Meanwhile, 
a certain number of people have been collected by Sir Eric 
Drummond, and are marking time until it shall have pleased the 
Council to recognise that the secretariat already exists and give 
it some work to do. Whether this is to happen in two months 
or two years depends entirely upon the strength of public opinion. 
Therefore, all friends of the League should unite in demanding 
that the Council meet again at once, recognise the secretariat, and 
give that body work !—Yours, etc., X. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 
Sm,—No doubt what you say in this week’s New STATESMAN 
on the League of Nations is true enough, but it seems to me that 





if the public is really to feel that it has to democratise and stiffen 
the League a little more ought to be said in praise of the League. 
After all, hitherto there has been nothing to settle disputes 
between nations except war. The implements of war have been 
improved for ages without number; and yet there is, as usual, 
a tendency for the advanced people (and papers) to ask for a 
perfect League of Nations at the very beginning of its existence. 
The Morning Post is anxious that the British Empire shall not 
trust to any such new-fangled ship at all, but shall continue to 
swim in the old sea of troubles, while the hasty progressives 
cannot trouble to approve of the vessel, because it cannot be 
alleged to be unsinkable. 

How is it likely to be kept in good working order if the public 
is discouraged from taking any interest in its activities? And, 
even if you hardly believe in it as at present constituted, will it 
not by its experiences of failure help us to learn how an effective 
League of Nations can be set up? The education of the people 
into belief in the League of Nations’ spirit is the urgent need of 
the moment.—Yours, etc. Arraur D. Lewis. 

January 26th., 


DOCTRINES OF EMANCIPATION 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The danger that “ self-determination”’ may make for 
separation, while the need of the times is for co-ordination, has 
not escaped Socialist thinkers, if it has missed the rank and file. 
The retrograde step of creating small nationalities was, I think, 
pointed out by Karl Kautsky about a year ago. 

With the need for unity there can be no quarrel, but Mr. 
Zimmern’s short article leaves one with the impression that he 
prefers any union, however consummated, to any separatist 
movement ; though one hardly supposes that he would desire 
the perpetuation of the ramshackle Empire just because the 
constituent parts are drunk with nationalism. There is a pro- 
found difference between the union of free states voluntarily 
surrendering their small freedom to gain a larger measure of 
freedom, and the union arrived at between the lady of Riga and 
her tiger. A Balkanised Europe appears to be a step backwards, 
but may not this step be a necessary antecedent to union ? Shall 
we arrive at a satisfactory union except on a basis of a free 
contract ? May not this fierce affirmation of separatism be the 
natural prelude to an effective partnership? Co-operation 
postulates free-will, and freedom is apt to go to the head at first. 
It is a long way round, but we have Mr. Zimmern’s authority 
in saying that the longest way round is often the shortest way 
home.—Yours, etc., W. E. Ricuarps. 

Cuttholme Lane, Chesterfield. 

January 26th. 


BRAIN WORKERS AND TRADE UNIONS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The paragraphs in your issue of the 24th inst. have a 
special interest for local government officials. To meet the 
abnormal economic conditions, civil servants have had theig 
difficulties eased if not removed by Awards 84 and 101, the latter 
being an increase of 10 per cent. on No. 84. The Ministry of 
Health has strongly recommended all local authorities to grant 
these Awards to their officials. These Awards, if given, would in 
many cases leave the officials in a financial position equal to their 
position in 1914. In a very few cases the officials would be a little 
better off ; but allowing for the increments that would have been 
given in normal times, it may safely be asserted that municipal 
officers would still be much worse off on account of the economic 
change. 

Some local authorities have recognised the fairness of the 
Ministry’s recommendations; others have taken the matter to 
arbitration with results satisfactory to the officials ; others have 
not only bluntly refused to accept the recommendation, but 
arrogantly declined to recognise the National Association of 
Local Government Officers or to submit the matter to arbitration. 
The result is disastrous in every way, for the great body of 
municipal officers, carrying on work as important and necessary 
to the commonweal as the Civil Service, are seething with dis- 
content and dissatisfaction. They are painfully aware of the 
hardships they are compelled to suffer owing to this unreasonable 
denial of justice on the part of the local authorities, whose refusal 
to go to arbitration is tantamount to an admission that they 
have no case. 

The lot of the manual workers has been improved by combina- 
tion and collective bargaining, and municipal officers are beginning 
to consider the advisability of joining forces with unions strong 
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enough to enforce recognition of their rights. For the moral force 

of the Ministry of Health hardly seems potent enough to secure 

justice to thousands of its servants.—Yours, etc., 
MunicipaL OFFICER. 


ANTI-VACCINATION 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Council of the National Anti-Vaccination League 
desire to protest against the misleading character of the remarks 
re public vaccination in the Forty-eighth Annual Report of the 
Medical Officer to the Local Government Board, in which atten- 
tion is called to the fact that 206 cases of smallpox have been 
notified in fifty-eight sanitary areas, and that the infant popu- 
lation is less well vaccinated than at any time during the past 
twenty years. 

Sir George Newman wishes his readers to believe that there 
is danger to the country in the unvaccinated condition of the 
children, and that these 206 cases of smallpox indicate this 
danger. He omits to state, however, that an overwhelming 
majority of these 206 cases of smallpox occurred in vaccinated 
persons, the vast number of unvaccinated children in some of 
the districts affected (e.g., Croydon, Manchester, etc.) remaining 
almost immune from attack. 

Three months ago smallpox occurred at New Ferry in Cheshire, 
introduced by a vaccinated and re-vaccinated ex-soldier. Seven 
cases were notified in all, one of them from Port Sunlight. There 
was only one unvaccinated case. On the other hand, a woman 
developed the disease fourteen days after she had been re- 
vaccinated ! Out of the seven cases, two were re-vaccinated 
persons. Curiously enough, in January, 1919, there were three 
cases of smallpox at New Ferry, a man, his wife, and the dis- 
infecting man. Here, again, the wife developed smallpox fourteen 
days after being vaccinated. At Manchester last year, out of 
ten cases, only two were unvaccinated. At Bury St. Edmund’s 
in April and May last year there were seven cases, every one 
of which had been vaccinated in infancy. Out of 63 cases 
occurring in 1919, about which information has been furnished 
to the League, forty-nine had been vaccinated, and several of 
them re-vaccinated. Why does not Sir George Newman give 
the full details ? 

The facts are these : at no time in the history of this country 
since official records were kept has there been less smallpox than 
during the last ten years, and at no time since the first compul- 
sory Vaccination Act was passed, in 1853, have fewer children 
been vaccinated. During the last ten years more children have 
been killed by vaccination than have died of smallpox. The 
alleged preventive seems to be more deadly in its effects than the 
disease itself. The experience of such towns as Leicester, where 
vaccination has been greatly neglected for nearly a generation 
past, proves conclusively that smallpox may be effectively coped 
with without any resort to the dangerous practice of cowpox 
blood-poisoning. 

The absurdity of the suggestion that vaccination affords any 
real protection against smallpox is also confirmed by the experi- 
ence of Germany—the best vaccinated and re-vaccinated country 
in Europe. During the past few years smallpox has been far 
more prevalent there than in this country.—Yours, etc., 

L. Loat, 
Secretary, National Anti-Vaccination League. 

25 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 

January 27th. 


VITAMINES 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 


Str,—In a recent issue of Tae New SraresMaNn your corre- 
spondent “ Lens,” after giving a list of the foodstuffs which do 
and do not contain vitamines, goes on to say (I have not the 
paper by me) that, although vitamines exist in barley, they 
are destroyed during the process of brewing, with the result that 
beer contains no vitamines. 

On the other hand, in the current issue of the Brewers’ Journal, 
a paper read at a meeting of the Master Brewers’ Association of 
Albany, U.S.A., by Ernest Uhlmann, entitled “‘'The Role of 
Vitamines in Beer,” is quoted in full, in which the writer proves 
the presence of vitamines in beer. He goes further and main- 
tains stoutly that “ the only drink, except beer, which contains 
vitamines is fresh unpasteurised milk.” 

What is the layman to believe when experts contradict each 
other? Are there or are there not vitamines in beer? John 
Smith will not stop drinking it because “ Lens ” says it does not 


contain vitamines, any more than John Smith will put it into his 
baby’s feeding-bottle because Herr Ublmann says it does, so 
the question is perhaps academic. But it would be interesting 
to get an authoritative answer.—Yours, etc., W. Warp. 
Carlisle. 
January 23rd. 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I have been much interested in the extremely able 
articles by your contributor “‘ Lens” on the above subject, but 
not having had the privilege of seeing the Special Report No. 38 
of the Medical Research Committee, the Bio-Chemical Journal for 
last November, or of following Dr. Hopkins’s research work, I 
should deem it a great favour if ‘“* Lens” would kindly give me 
through your journal a little information on the following matters. 
How does heating affect the vitamines ? Thousands of people 
have grown up lusty and strong who have practically all their 
lives after early childhood lived on cooked foods; with the 
exception of butter and the small er of milk taken in their 
tea, all their animal and vegetable foods have been subjected to 
heat at least up to boiling point. If high temperature is destruc- 
tive of the properties of vitamines, it would appear in such cases 
that the small amount contained in the uncooked portion of 
the diet suffices for rendering the cooked portion assimilable 
for purposes of nutrition. In brewing it has been found, I under- 
stand, that the diastase in the barley in is sufficient to render 
not only the starch in that grain soluble as sugar when malted, 
but also the starch in an additional quantity of unmalted grain. 
Some years ago I saw at the Cambridge University Farm a most 
sorry specimen of a calf that had been reared on milk that had 
been boiled ; and also some white rats that had dwindled nearly 
to death’s door, while being fed on a made-up diet resembling 
milk, recovering health and growth on the addition of a small 
quantity of genuine milk to this diet.—Yours, etc., 

Victoria Road, Penrith. W. T. LAWRENCE, 

January 26th. 


Miscellany 
ON FOOT-NOTES 


T is pleasant to consider the various forms of lying, 
because that study manifests the creative ingenuity 
of man and at the same time affords the diverting 

spectacle of the dupe. That kind of lying which of the 
lesser sorts has amused me most is the use of the foot- 
note in modern history. 

It began with no intention of lying at all. The first 
modest foot-note was an occasional reinforcement of argu- 
ment in the text. The writer could not break his narrative ; 
he had said something unusual ; he wanted his reader to 
accept it; and so he said, in little, “If you doubt this, 
look up my authority so and so.” That was the age of 
innocence. Then came the serpent, or rather a whole 
brood of them. 

The first big man I can find introducing the first con- 
siderable serpent is Gibbon. He still uses the foot-note 
legitimately as the occasional reinforcement of a highly 
challengeable statement, but he also brings in new features. 

I do not know if he is original in this, I should doubt it, 
for he had not an original mind, but was essentially a copier 
of the contemporary French writers and a pupil of Voltaire’s. 
But, anyhow, Gibbon’s is the first considerable work in 
which I find the beginnings of the earliest vices or corrup- 
tions of the foot-note. The first of these is much the 
gravest, and I must confess no one has used it so well as 
Gibbon ; he had genius here as in much else. It is the use 
of the foot-note to lead aside the plain man, the ordinary 
reader. Gibbon abounds in this. 

His favourite way of introducing the vice is to make a 
false statement in the text and then to qualify it in the foot- 
note in such words that the learned cannot quarrel with 
him, while the unlearned are taken in. He tells you in the 
text that the thing was so certainly, when he very well 
knows that it was not, and that if there is a scrap of evidence 
for it, that evidence is bad. Then he puts in a foot-note, 
a qualification of what he has just said in the text, so that 
the critic who really knows the subject has to admit that 
Gibbon knew it, too. As though I should write “The 
Russians marched through England in 1914,” and then 
put a foot-note, “‘ But see the later criticisms of this story 
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in the accurate though fanatical Jones.”” At other times 

Gibbon bamboozles the ordinary reader by a reference 

which looks learned and is inane ; so that your plain man 

says, ‘‘ Well, I cannot look up all these old books, but this 
t man has evidently done so.” 

A first-rate example of both these tricks combined in 
Gibbon is the famous falsehood he propagated about poor 
St. George, of whom, Heaven be witness, little enough * is 
known without having false stories foisted upon him. 
You will find it in his twenty-third chapter, where he puts 
forward the absurd statement that St. George was identical 
with George of Cappadocia, the corrupt and disgraceful 
bacon-contractor and the opponent of St. Athanasius. 

This particular, classical example of the Evil Foot-Note 
is worth quoting. Here are the words:} “The infamous 
George of Cappadocia has been transformed into the 
renowned St. George of England.” 


And here is the foot-note : 


This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, but as 
extremely probable. See Longueruana, Tom. I. p. 194. 


That foot-note at once ‘ hedges ’—modifies the falsehood 
in the text and assumes peculiar and recondite learning. That 
long title ‘‘ Longueruana”’ sounds like the devil and all ! 
You will be surprised to hear that the reference is merely 
to a book of guess-work, with no pretence to historical value, 
run together by a Frenchman of the eighteenth century ; 
from this Frenchman did Gibbon take the absurdity. I 
was at the pains of looking this up—perhaps the first, and 
certainly the last, of my generation to do so, 

Another vice of the foot-note (equally illustrated in that 
little affair of St. George) is what I may call its use as the 
“foot-note of exception.” It is universal to-day. You 
say something which is false and then you quote in a foot- 
note one or more authorities supporting it. Anyone can 
do it: and if the reader is reasonably ignorant of the subject 
the trick always suceeeds. Thus, one might say that the 
earth was flat and put in a foot-note two or three refer- 
ences to the flat-earth pamphlets of which I have a little 
collection at home. I am told that a wealthy lady, the 
widow of a brewer, supported the society which published 
these tracts and that upon her death it collapsed. It 
may be so. 

The next step of the foot-note in iniquity was when it 
became a mask. Who started this I know not, but I should 
imagine that the great German school which remodelled 
history in the nineteenth century was to blame. At any rate 
their successors the French are now infinitely worse. I 
have seen a book purporting to be a history in which of 
every page not more than a quarter was text, and the 
rest a dreary regiment of references. There is no doubt 
at all about the motives, mixed though they are. There 
is the desire of the fool to say ‘‘ Though I can’t digest the 
evidence, yet I know it. Here it is.” There is the desire 
of the timid man to throw up fortification, There is the desire 
of the pedant to show other pedants as well as the general 
reader (who, by the way, has almost given up reading such 
things, they have become so dull) that he also has been 
in Arcadia. 

I notice that when anything is published without such 
foot-notes, the professional critic—himself a foot-noter of 
the deepest dye—accuses the author of romancing. If 
you put in details of the weather, of dress and all the rest 
of it, minutely gathered from any amount of reading, but 
refuse to spoil a vivid narrative with the snobbery and 
charlatanism of these perpetual references, the innocent 
takes it for granted that you have not kept your notes and 
cannot answer him; and indeed, as a rule, you have not 
kept your notes and you cannot answer him. 

For the most part, these enormous, foolish, ill-motived 





* I should have said, nothing. 


t This is a good opportunity, observe :—Gibbon, Dec. and Fall of 
Rom. Emp. Ed. 1831 (Cassell), Cap. XXIII. Par. 27, n. 125. Does it 
not look impressive ? 


accretions are honest enough in their actual references, for 
the greater part of our modern historians who use them 
are so incapable of judgment and so lacking in style, so 
averse from what Rossetti called ‘“‘ fundamental brain-work,”’ 
that they have not the power to do more than shovel all 
their notes on you in a lump and call it history. But now 
and then this temptation to humbug produces its natural 
result, and the references are false. 

The late Mr. Andrew Lang used to say that the writer 
who writes under the pseudonym of “ Anatole France ” 
must have had his foot-notes for his Life of Joan of Arc 
done by contract. The idea opens up a wide horizon. A 
man of name would sit down to write a general history of 
something of which he had a smattering, and would then 
turn it over to a poor man who would hack for him in the 
British Museum and find references—and they could always 
be found—for pretty well any statement he had chosen to 
make. 

At any rate, in this particular case of Anatole France’s 
Joan of Are Andrew Lang amply proved that the 
writer had never read his original authorities, though he 
quoted them in heaps. 

And that reminds me of another foot-note vice (the 
subject is a perfect jungle of vices !), which is the habit of 
copying other people’s foot-notes. I did it myself when I 
was young, but I was lured by a review. It is very com- 
mon, and a little ingenuity will hide one’s tracks. A 
learned man who was also civilised and ironical—but very 
sparing in wine—told me once this amusing story. 

He was reading up an economic question, and he found 
himself perpetually referred to a pamphlet of the late 
seventeenth century wherein was a certain economic state- 
ment upon the point of his research. Book after book 
referred him to this supposed statement, but he being, as 
I have said, a learned, civilised, and ironical man (though 
too sparing in wine) concluded from his general knowledge 
—and very few learned men have general knowledge— 
that, in the words of the Old Kent Road murderer, “‘ There 
must be some mistake.”” He couldn’t believe any seven- 
teenth century pamphlet had said what this oft-quoted 
pamphlet was made responsible for. 

He proceeded to look up the pamphlet, the references 
to which followed him about like a dog through all his 
research. He found there were two copies—and only two. 
One was in a.certain public library, the other in a rich man’s 
house. The public library was far off, and the rich man was 
nearer by—an hour’s journey in the train. So he wrote 
to the rich man and asked him whether he might look at 
this pamphlet in the library which his ancestors had accu- 
mulated, but to which the contemporary rich man had 
added nothing, being indeed indifferent to reading and 
writing. The rich man very politely answered that his 
library had unfortunately been burnt down, and that the 
pamphlet had been burnt with it. Whereupon the learned 
man was at the pains of taking a long journey to consult 
the copy kept in the public library. He discovered two 
things: (a) that the copy had never been used at all—it 
was uncut ; (b) that the references always given had hardly 
any relation to the actual text. Then did he, as is the habit 
of all really learned people, go and waste a universe of 
energy in working out the textual criticism of the corrup- 
tion, and he proved that the last time that anyone had, 
with his own eyes, really seen that particular passage 
instead of merely pretending that he had seen it, was in 

the year 1738—far too long ago! Ever since then the 
reference had been first corrupted and then copied and 
recopied by the charlatans. 

But I myself have had a similar experience (as the silent 
man said when his host described the adventure with the 
tiger). I was pursued for years by a monstrous piece of 
nonsense about some Papal Bull forbidding chemical 
research : and the foot-note followed that lie. It was from 
Avignon that the thing was supposed to have come. It 
seemed to me about as probable as that Napoleon the Third 
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should have forbidden the polka. At last—God knows 
how unwillingly !—I looked the original Bull up in the big 
collection printed at Lyons. It had nothing to do with 
chemical experiments. It said not a word against the 
honest man who produces a poison or an explosive mixture 
to the greater happiness of the race. It left the whole 
world free to pour one colourless liquid into another colour- 
less liquid and astonish the polytechnic with their fumes. 
What it did say was that if anybody went about collecting 
lead and brass under the promise of secretly turning them 
into silver and gold, that man was a liar and must pay a 
huge fine, and that those whom he had gulled must have 
their metal restored to them—which seemed sound enough. 

Here you will say to me what is said to every reformer : 
“What would you put in its place if you killed the little 
foot-note, all so delicate and compact? How could you 
replace it? How can we know that the historian is telling 
the truth unless he gives us his references? It is true that 
it prevents history from being properly written and makes 
it, to-day, unreadable. It is true that it has become charla- 
tan and therefore historically almost useless. But you 
must have some guarantee of original authority. How 
will you make sure of it?” 

I should answer, let a man put his foot-notes in very small 
print indeed at the end of a volume, and, if necessary, let 
him give specimens rather than a complete list. For 
instance, let a man who writes history as it should be written 
—with all the physical details in evidence, the weather, 
the dress, colours, everything—write on for the pleasure 
of his reader and not for his critic. But let him take sec- 
tions here and there, and in an appendix show the critic 
how it is being done. Let him keep his notes and challenge 
criticism. I think he will be secure. He will not be secure 
from the anger of those who cannot write clearly, let alone 
vividly, and who have never in their lives been able to 
resurrect the past, but he will be secure from their destruc- 


tive effect. 
H. Betuoc. 


Drama 


THE PIONEER PLAYERS 
THREE PLAYS BY CHEKHOV 


OR many years I have been under the impression 
HF that Chekhov was the pet victim invariably chosen 
‘ by all London stage societies for their histrionic 
and murderous experiments in “Russian” drama, 
with the result that to mention to-day in England merely 
the title of any Russian play means evoking nightmares 
of morbidity, sordidness and infinite tediousness. To a 
certain extent, of course, the blame for this—so far as 
Chekhov is concerned—is due to the English translations 
of his plays, the best of which have never gone further than 
a conscientious, honest rendering into tolerable English 
of the Russian text, word for word, with such precision 
as the use of Alexandrov’s Russian-English allows, 
all the subtleness of Chekhov’s style, the “atmosphere ” 
of his typical colloquialisms, being absolutely lost in the 
English versions, Thus a delightful dramatic satire like 
The Wedding is transformed into a rather incongruous farce, 
with no plot worth mentioning and only made tolerable 
to an English audience by such vigorous pruning as the 
Pioneers’ version has undergone. 

I confess it was not without the apprehension of being 
irritated by a new ‘“ Chekhov-atrocity” (the London 
“Art Theatre” production of The Seagull is not easily 
forgotten) that I entered the St. Martin’s Theatre last 
Sunday, although what I had heard of the work of the 
Pioneers and Miss Edith Craig’s name on the programme 
as producer roused faint hopes. I am glad to confess that 
these hopes were justified beyond my expectations. 

The first production was not very promising. The 
Bear, certainly, is a farce, but it is a Russian “ literary ” 


% 


farce. In it the ultra-comic element is not to be sought 
in the plot and situations, but in the dialogue; the 
comedy lies in words and ideas. Here, again, much was 
lost in translation, and very little of what remained crossed 
the footlights owing to the terrific speed at which the play 
was rushed through, a speed which “ exceeded the time 
limit ” even for an ordinary French bedroom farce. Miss 
Massingham probably conceived Elena Ivanovna as a 
part in a French farce. She portrayed her as a lady 
extremely un-Russian in every respect, with a pronounced 
Latin weakness for over-gesticulation. Real Russians, that 
is to say, Russians of Slav origin, are always economical 
in gesture. Mr. Joseph Dodd gave an excellent rendering 
of Smirnov, and would have been true to type if it had 
not been for his costume and make-up, both more Polish 
than Russian, and characteristic of the first decades of the 
last century. This contrasted rather noticeably with Miss 
Massingham’s extremely 1920 dress and figure. 

The second play, On the High Road, furnished rather a 
striking example of the variance between English and 
Russian views as to what a Russian play ought to be like. 
Of the three Chekhov plays produced by the Pioneers, 
I think I may assume that On the High Road met with 
the greatest success, both amongst the London dramatic 
critics and the members of the audience. If I am not 
mistaken, this play of Chekhov’s has never been produced 
in Russia. Written by Chekhov many years ago, it was 
put away by him amongst works he thought unworthy of 
publication, and On the High Road appeared in print only 
some years after the author’s death. I have been told by 
a friend of his that Chekhov was very ashamed of this 
play, thinking it “too vulgar a melodrama,” with a too 
exalted “idealisation” of the Russian moujik in it. The 
story which served Chekhov as a plot for this play was 
retold by him to Gorky, who used it partly in his Lower 
Depths. By a strange coincidence, two of the performers 
on-Sunday, Mr. Armstrong as Bortsov, and Mr. Caine as 
Merik, reminded me by their make-ups and costumes 
of “The Baron” and “Satin” of the Gorky play, as 
impersonated by Katchalov and Stanislavski in the original 
Moscow Arts Theatre production of The Lower Depths. 

On the High Road was well acted and tastefully produced, 
and much praise is due to Messrs. Armstrong and Caine 
for their rendering of the parts of Bortsov and Merik, and 
to Miss Craig, whose experienced hand was felt in the 
setting, lighting, costumes, make-ups and ensemble; but 
I may mention that Russian peasants when wearing sheep- 
skin coats wear them with the wool inside. The icon, as 
usual, was in the wrong place. 

The extremely bad translation was very irritating, with 
its jarring literal translations, reiterated “little fathers,” 
‘* little mothers,’ “orthodox brethren,” etc., and _ its 
obvious mistakes such as “ you mustn’t eat apples before 
Easter,” instead of “. . . before the 6th of August,” 
which is the festival of the Transfiguration. 

The Wedding, notwithstanding severe pruning of the 
text and all the defects of the translation, was on the whole 
the most successful production on the programme. Here 
one could feel and realise how much care, trouble, and 
taste had been lavished on the production in order to reach 
concert pitch, without which a Chekhov play is impossible 
on the stage. Miss Craig succeeded in finding the right 
tempo; no burlesquing was allowed, and everything, up 
to the smallest details (uniforms excepted), was perfectly 
carried out, Mr. Caine giving again a fine exhibition of 
his talent in the rendering of the part of the old captain. 

The Pioneers, I hope, have convinced English playgoers 
that Chekhov, if produced with proper care and enough 
rehearsing, is an intelligible playwright. I take the liberty 
of calling their attention to The Three Sisters by the same 
author which, owing to its rather elementary plot and the 
variety of its “action,” would not overtax the attention 
of their audience or make too large demands on their grasp 
of foreign psychology. M. LyKIARDOPOULOS, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MAN reminded me that this paper had been in 
A existence for nearly seven years, and that I had 
been writing in it every week for the same period, 
without intermission. I admitted both the fact, which 
is indisputable, and the hard impeachment, against which 
no defence is possible. He proceeded to ask me if anything 
had really happened in the period. I remembered the 
War and mentioned it. That was not what he meant: 
he meant to ask what change, if any, there had been in 
English literature since Easter, 1913. 


* * * 


It is a large question. A huge and cloudy panorama 
hovered before my eyes. I saw those years spotted with 
little events, separate, dissociated. The death of Alfred 
Austin, the death of Henry James, the Dostoievsky boom. 
Casting my mind back to the beginning I remembered 
that I got letters from Alfred Russel Wallace and Theodore 
Watts-Dunton; that Rupert Brooke and Fiecker, still 
hardly known, were publishing poems here; that Edward 
Thomas, now dead in Flanders and immortalised in verse, 
was writing prose sketches. “Saki,” dead also, was a 
coming wit, and Hubert Bland was reviewing him. Francis 
Thompson, on the publication of the three volume collection 
of his works, stepped at once to his place, vacant till then 
in the estimation of the general public, among the consider- 
able figures of English poetry. These isolated facts came 
first to mind and then I attempted to get a more coherent 
picture of the state of the general literary mind those 


years ago. 
* * * 


I cannot. Men and movements overlap. Most of the 
current tendencies had then begun, even if the War stimu- 
lated them, most of the men then most prominent in litera- 
ture are alive and prominent still. Post-Impressionism 
and Cubism and Futurism were beginning to affect the 
literary undergrowth; the Russian Ballet had recently 
begun. Mr. Hardy had not then been recognised as great in 
anything but fiction, perhaps; Mr. Conrad’s reputation, 
however high, did not spread into the circles which it 
penetrated when he published Chance. But they were 
there : and mostly as large in the landscape as they are now ; 
so were Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett, Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. Belloc and Mr. Masefield. Mr. Bridges and Mrs. 
Meynell and Mr. Yeats were much what they are; Mr. 
Gosse and Mr. George Saintsbury were the senior critics ; 
Sir Hall Caine was rather more conspicuous than he is now, 
Mr. Garvice and Mrs. Barclay rather less. “Q.” . . . 
Sir Henry Newbolt, . . Sir James Barrie, . . they 
have hardly moved. Yet in sections through the mist I see 
a country which would very likely seem very strange if one 
stepped back into it. The “ repertory play” was flourish- 
ing, and into the ordinary commercial theatre were spreading 
imitations of Mr. Galsworthy’s greydramas. Depression and 
monotonous misery were (in Gilbert’s words) pronounced 
chaste ; audiences temporarily exhausted by these refreshed 
themselves with paradox and corrosive wit. The Ibsenite 


drama has passed away; the intelligent plays of our time 
(if we get any) will not resemble those of Mr. Galsworthy 
or Ibsen or Schnitzler or that gloomy lunatic Strindberg, 
whose vogue in Germany thyeatened in 19138 to spread here : 
they will spring from the same impulses and be coloured 


by the same affections, as the new poetry which has in the 
interval witnessed, more clearly than anything else, to a 
shifting of belief and of taste. But something else comes 
to mind. It was not all realism then. A tenuous mysticism 
flourished side by side with it. The “Celtic Revival,” 
though flagging, was still going strong: the Irish Players 
were an event: the name of Maeterlinck was still widely 
spoken. 


» * * 


And I remember that, beyond the drama, scarcely 
anybody talked of anything but novels. It was assumed 
that each year would produce novelists as good and as 
widely influential as the middle-aged novelists who had 
then arrived. Reviewers spent their time trying to spot 
the winners. Every young novelist who showed signs of 
having, not a gift for the novel, but an intelligence above 
the average of mankind, was singled out and offered an 
easy rise to fame. But those novelists, though one or 
two may still be in the running, have not come off. A 
few of them have had their little boom and ceased to be; 
some have become fairly popular, but are no longer taken 
as seriously as of old; the vogue of the young novel is not 
what it was. 

* * * 


It is, in the history of literature, a short time after all : 
posterity may detect in it, however, something more 
important than we can clearly see. It is not for nething 
that, to an extent not foreseen in the early days of Marinetti, 
sections of artists in all countries from France to Nicaragua 
are running amok, inuring us to every kind of lunacy and 
incomprehensibility, and threatening an atmosphere which 
may powerfully affect those who grow up into it. However 
foolish we may think it, the disease is too general to be 
ignored, and it has subcutaneous connections with the 
general state of the European soul and mind. Underlying 
literature, as all other human activities, is philosophy, 
systematised or vaguely assumed; and it may be that 
we are here and now in the middle of a critical 
battlefield, of a conflict between beliefs and working 
assumptions which to some of us mean sanity, vigour 
and health, and beliefs or disbeliefs, passions and 
manias, which might, were they to spread, mean the 
death of ordered civilisation and of literature with it. The 
symptoms are many and obvious of both states of mind, 
and I will not specify them. But I have sufficient faith 
in the soundness of the human race in general and of the 
English in particular, to spare myself worry about the 
survival of those traditions by which we have lived, and of 
those roots through which alone can any tree draw sap. 


* * * 


So there we are, if that really is where we are. But why, 
you ask, this summary at this date, which marks no anni- 
versary, and does not terminate the mystic period of seven 
years? You may even have detected in it something of 
an obituary, at least of a valedictory, flavour. Valedictory 
it is. And as the cables are cast off and the ship’s side 
drifts from the quay I will say only this: that of all 
the writing which I have done, my weekly effusion in this 
place has been most painless in execution and most agreeable 
in result. I have made fast personal friends through it, 
and I have become aware of the existence of many others, 
unseen, who have been unreasonably kind to my better 
efforts and charitable to those many lapses of which they 


must have been as conscious as myself. 
SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS. 
The Nations and the League. 


By various writers. With an Introductory chapter 
by StR GEORGE PAISH. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

This important work presents the views of eminent men 
of different nationalities upon one of the most burning ques- 
tions of the day. Sir George Paish brings his long experience 
and expert knowledge to bear on the economic questions 
that confront the league. 


Collected Fruits of Occult Teaching. 
By A. P. SINNETT. Cloth. 15s. net. 

Mr. Sinnett, who is one of the leading lights of Theosophy 
and one of the ablest exponents of reincarnation and the 
science of the evolution of races, embodies in this work the 
deeply interesting information which, as an occultist, he 
states he has derived about the human soul, its hereafter 
and other matters. 


A Galloper at Ypres: and Some 
Subsequent Adventures. 


By Major and Brevet Lieut.-Col. PATRICK BUTLER, 
D.S.0. The Royal Irish. With a Frontispiece in 
Colour by Lady Butter. Cloth. 15s. net. 
“A Galloper at Ypres” is more than a war book; it 
is full of an Irishman’s original observations and reflections, 
and it contains some masterly pen pictures. 


The Transvaal Surrounded. 


By W. J. LEYDS, Litt.D., Author of ‘“‘ The First 
Annexation of the Transvaal.’’ With Maps. Cloth. 
25s. net. 

This work is a continuation of ‘‘ The First Annexation 
of the Transvaal ’’ by the same author, and like the previous 
volume is based chiefly on British documents, Blue Books 
and other official records. References are given to these, 
and the reader can form his own opinion from them. 


Italy Revisited: My Italian Year, 
1917-1918. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. Cloth. ros. 6d. net. 

The author presents a study of the Italian temperaments, 
describes the different social classes, gives a study of the 
Governmental machine, describes various sights and monu- 
ments and altogether writes a very original book. 


The New America. 


By FRANK DILNOT, author of “ Lloyd George : The 
Man and his Story.” Cloth. 5s. net. 
This volume presents in a series of strict and vivacious 
sketches the impressions made on a trained observer from 
England of life in the United States during 1917 and 1918. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION READY. 


All and Sundry. More “ Uncen- 
sored Celebrities.” 


By E. T. RAYMOND. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Story of the Nations. 


The Greatest Historical Library in the World. Written 
- | specialist in a popular style to encourage the study 
of history. 66 volumes. With Maps and IIlustrations. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. A new edition of the volume on 
JAPAN is just ready. 


Send for a prospectus of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations.” 


Bye-Paths in Curio Collecting. 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN. IIlustrated. 21s. net. 
You are invited to send for a copy of the illustrated pros- 


ctus, also for a prospectus of the “ chats” series of - 
ae for Collectors. - 7 7 ha, 


Shakespeare and the Welsh. 
— J. HARRIES. Cloth. 15s. net. 
Sidney Lee writes: “The topic is most exhaustivel 
treated, and the author seems to = to prove beyond on 


tion his point that Shakespeare was a very accurate stud t 
of Welsh character and tradition.” ts = - 
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A Study of Shakespeare’s Versification 


with an Inquiry into the Trustworthiness of the Early 
Texts, an Examination of the 1616 Folio of Ben Jonson's 
works, and Appendices including a revised text of 
Antony and Cleopatra. By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

The author's object, which is frankly revolutionary, is to give an 
intelligible and consistent account of the structure of Shakespeare's 
dramatic verse, and to show that many thousands of lines of it are 
given in modern texts in a form that Shakespeare would have a 


Principles and Method in the Study 


of English Literature, sy w. Mac- 
PHERSON, M.A., Inspector of Schools to the Bradford 
Education Committee. New and enlarged edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

The author’s chief aim in this book is to show how English literature, 
as it appears in the work of the best writers, may be effectively studied 
and rightly appreciated. In this new edition the number of pages has 
been more than doubled, the original matter has been revised, and a 
large amount of new subject-matter added, 


Douglas’s Aeneid. By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN 
WATT, M.A., B.D., F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot. Demy 
8vo. 14s net. 

An attempt to elucidate Gawain Douglas's work and to place it in 


its pro setting as a literary document, The book will, it is hoped, 
fill a in Scottish literature. 


From Ritual to Romance. By JESSIE L. 
WESTON. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

This work is offered as a genuine elucidation of the problem of the 

Grail, based upon long study of the texts. The author secks to show 

that the origin of the Grail story must be sought, not in ecclesiastical 

legend or in popular tale, but in a direction which shall do justice to 

what is sound in the claims of both. 


The Foundations of Music. By u. J. 
WATT, D.Phil., Lecturer on Psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Royal 8vo. 18s net. 

“Dr Watt has written a really fine analysis of the psychological 
data of music. His study is based on the observed reactions to musical 
sounds; he endeavours to ascertain the psychological and ay 
equivalents to esthetic rules—to show the meaning and justification, 
in this scientific sense, of such rules. The current confusion about 
such matters makes such an analysis very welcome, and Dr Watt is 
to be congratulated on the clear, patient, and thorough manner in 
which he has performed his task.”—The Atheneum, 


Man, Past and Present. by A. u. KEANE. 


Revised and largely rewritten by A. Hincston 
Quiccin and A. C. Happon, Reader in Ethnology, 
Cambridge. Royal 8vo. With 16 plates. 36s net. 

The range of this work in space and time covers the whole world 
from prehistoric ages down to present day. The main object of the 
revisers has been to retain as much as possible of the original text 
wherever it fairly represents current opinion at the present time, but 
so diff it is our look from that of 1899 that certain sections have 
had to be entirely rewritten and in many places pages have been sup- 
pressed to make room for more important information, 





Food Poisoning and Food Infections, 


By W. G. SAVAGE, B.Sc., M.D., D.P.H. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. Cambridge Public Health Series. 

“To stimulate interest in the subject, indicate where exact know- 
ledge is lacking and the directions where it maybe sought, and to lay 
down lines of prevention are objects I have had in mind in writing 
this book. Some of the views advanced are not in accord with those ac- 
cepted in the textbooks, but during the past fifteen years I have 
devoted much time to the investigation of the complex problems dis- 
cussed and no current view is rejected and no new one advanced 
without the scientific data on both sides being fully stated.” 

—Extrad from the Preface, 


Catalogue 1920. A copy of the new Catalogue of 
the Cambridge University Press, based upon an improved 
system of classification and thoroughly revised, will be 
sent on application. 
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A JIGSAW JUMBLE 


Archaic England. By Harotp Bay ey. 
Hall. 25s. net. 


To discover by small hints and survivals lost cults and 
beliefs is a fascinating pursuit, especially when familiar 
names and things take on a new significance. Mr. Bayley 
has enlarged on gods and goddesses, saints and heroes, 
horses and wandering Jews, Trojans and LEtruscans, 
ancient Britons and ancient Cretans under such headings as 
“A Tale of Troy,” “ Oberon,” “ Scouring the White Horse,” 
“The Fair Maid,” and “ English Edens.” Discrediting the 
view that the mind of man, being limited, develops the 
same ideas in different lands, he discovers traces of adven- 
turers who have come by sea from afar to this country, 
and have certainly on the way suffered ‘‘a sea-change 
into something rich and strange.’”’ He wants to discover 
meanings for the primitive roots of words, and holds that, 
if Apollo is connected with the apple, the latter word is 
derived from the former. He enters into the province of 
the Celticist, the anthropologist, the classical and Christian 
archeologist, the numismatist and the philologist, pro- 
ducing novel discoveries or theories at every turn. 

A considerable equipment of learning is required to 
deal seriously with so wide a field, to which many a 
specialist has devoted a lifetime. Mr. Bayley, who feels 
qualified to deride the learned, has a fertile imagination. 
After reading his big volume we are irresistibly reminded 
of Fluellen in Henry V., and his comparison of Monmouth 
and Macedon. “ There is figures,” he says, “ in all things,” 
and his easy collocation of words and ideas supplies a 
precedent for Mr. Bayley which otherwise might be 
difficult to find. Philologists have been and are occa- 
sionally silly, and there is, as Jane Austen remarked, a 
great deal of talent in a good guess, even when we do not 
make it ourselves. But we must frankly decline to sacrifice 
Grimm’s Law, the laborious conclusions of philology which 
have been universally accepted for a century or so, and 
a competent knowledge of the Greek and Latin which 
lie at the back of our native tongue in order to enter into 
Mr. Bayley’s fairyland and believe in its gross extrava- 
gances. Folklore has to make guesses, or rather to make 
mountains of theory out of molehills of evidence; but 
its serious adherents do not invent a new philology for 
themselves, nor have they the requisite conceit or ignorance 
to distort facts and rules of language long since recorded 
and recognised by anybody who knows anything. Mr. 
Bayley brings together groups of words and things which 
in his view, and in Fluellen’s lingo, ‘ are all one reckonings, 
save the phrase is a little variations.’ For his conclusions 
we have generally detected no reason beyond pure gaiety 
of heart. He calls his book an application of the jigsaw 
system. A scholar might call it a Procrustean puzzle, 
in which pieces roughly of the colour and size required 
are forced clumsily into places where they do not really 
fit. As he remarks himself, “I shall have no scruples 
in noting a word from Timbuctoo if it means precisely 
what it does in English, and proves reasonably to be a 
missing piece.”” The results of this doctrine are certainly 
novel and astonishing. Traces of Trojans, Tyrians and 
Etruscans are discovered all over England. The Draytons 


Chapman and 


are Troy Towns ; Troy is connected with “true,” “eternal,” 
the Cornish “Tre,” and the Irish “Derry”; and the 
Druids are wrongly derived from the oak. We see no 


reason why, once well started, Mr. Bayley should ever 
stop, the rules of the game being so easy. ‘‘ There is. . . 
little doubt that Trojan or Tarchon was an alternative 
title of the Etrurian Jonn, Jupiter, or Jou, and that to 
the Cretan Jou the Greeks added their piter or father, 
making thereby Jupiter or Father Jou.” The Greek 


Jupiter is new to us, but it is a bright thought that the 
traditional Cornish ‘‘ Jews’ were pre-Phcenician followers 
of the Cretan Jou. Perhaps the Cornish Cretans only 


a 


said that, and we know what their reputation for mythology 
was in ancient Greece from St. Paul and other authorities, 
There is a good deal for the reader to believe in this 
volume. Tammuz is only Thomas (we never guessed it); 
and the words doll, idol, ideal and idyll are all in Mr. Bayley’s 
etymology probably due to “‘ Idea, which was one of the 
ancient names of Crete.” That island “ was also entitled 
Doliche, which may be spelled to-day Idyllic.” It may, 
but we prefer not to do it, as Doliche is simply the Greek 
for “long.” From Crete, too, probably came, under Mr. 
Bayley’s system, all the tales of “phairies’’ which the 
world delights in. The spelling is not ours, but fitted to 
the new derivation. ‘‘ Curiouser and curiouser,”’ we exclaim, 
as we proceed, but we cannot find room for much more. 
This, however, is notable :— 

“ Biga, the Greek for chariot, is seemingly buggy, the 
name of a vehicle which was once very fashionable with 
us. The term, now practically extinct in this country, 
is still used largely in America, whither, like much other 
supposedly American slang, it was no doubt carried by 
the Pilgrim Fathers. To account satisfactorily for buggy 
one must assume that the earliest bigas were used cere- 
moniously in sacred festivals to Big Eye or the Sun. That 
this was a prevalent custom is proved by the Scandinavian 
model representing the Solar Chariot here illustrated.” 
This argument may be left to readers te swallow. We 
merely remark (1) that biga was originally bige, and is 
Latin, not Greek, meaning two yokes, a carriage and pair, 
as Latin writers have explained; (2) that “buggy” is not 
known before the eighteenth century; (3) that there is 
no evidence that the sun was called “ Big Eye ” by pilgrim 
fathers or stationary mothers in Crete, Scandinavia or 
England. For Mr. Bayley the word “goose” is radically 
ghost, also “‘ the same as cause with which may be connoted 
chaos.” Zeus, not on this occasion pronounced “ cock,” 
would be much nearer in sound than these words, and 


‘might have been supported by the oath of Socrates and 


various Greek forms. But Mr. Bayley’s classics are not 
strong. He thinks hippa Greek for a mare, whereas hippos 
is used for both genders. In any case a slight acquaint- 
ance with the comparative study of language, or a glance, 
say, at M. Bréal’s “ Semantics” will show that gender 
does not necessarily imply sex, often indeed contradicts 
it. But Mr. Bayley has few doubts or scruples when he 
is once well astride of his hobby-horse. He quotes Tele- 
machus in Homer as an example of Trojan manners. 
Telemachus the Trojan belongs to the same “ phairy” world 
as the Greek Jupiter, and the Latin biga, and the much 
related “goose.” We have started a theory ourselves, derived 
from a family history we once read, that the river Nile 
takes its name from the O’Neills; that the Nihilists, 
always “agin the Government,” have the same origin; 
also ‘‘ Noll”? Cromwell, an expert destroyer. We have 
also an equally arresting idea that the Man in the Moon 
is connected with a cult of green cheese, the Cheshire Cat, 
and via the Hyperboreans of Pausanias with the statues 
of Easter Island. But these admirable speculations seem 
to demand a gift like that of Humpty Dumpty :— 

‘“‘* When I use a word,’ Humpty Dumpty said in rather 
a scornful tone, ‘it means just what I choose it to mean 
—neither more nor less.’ ”’ 
But he paid words extra when they had to do a lot of 
work. ; 

An examination of a few of Mr. Bayley’s references will 
indicate his capabilities for the task he has undertaken. 
Many of them are at second-hand, others wrong, others 
from the free and easy field of Celtic imagination. A 
serious scholar would like to weigh the date or comparative 
value of authorities, or to verify supposed facts. Mr. 
Bayley discovers in Buckinghamshire “a small town 
now known as Kimball.” Great and Little Kimble both 
exist, but neither of them is a small town. The “ Ger- 
mania” of Tacitus is not taken seriously as history by 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 
LADY GEORGIANA PEEL. 


Compiled by ETHEL PEEL. Illustrated. 


This volume of recollections by Lady Georgiana Peel, 
who is the daughter of Lord John Russell, is of remarkable 
interest. The author writes with intimate knowledge of 
such events as Queen Victoria’s wedding, of the Chartist 
troubles, and of such great people as the First Duke of 
Wellington and John Bright, and the book has a real his- 
torical importance. 


“ A series of luring pictures in which the shadow of many a great name 
passes by in the spirit and in the flesh, a or weeping or scolding or 

uietly happy—and there is more joyous laughter than anything else in 
the three hundred pages, which give so glowing a picture of an England 
which was, which never again can be . . . this delightful book . . . even 
the scientific Victorian cannot afford to ignore its revelations of characters 
and the ironies of circumstance.’"—Morning Post. 


“ Seldom has the social and political life of the nineteenth century been 
so spaciously mirrored as in the ‘ Recollections of Lady Georgiana Peel ’ 
... tells with a vivacious charm and liveliness the many episodes that 
made up an eventful life passed among a host of celebrated people.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


16s. net. 


A KUT PRISONER. 


By Lieut. H.C. W. BISHOP. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net. 


This book is the remarkable story of the first three British 
officers to escape from a Turkish prison camp. It contains 
a description of the siege and the march of 1,700 miles to 
Kastamuni; of their capture, escape and dramatic rescue, 
and finally the voyage in an open boat to Alupka, in the 
Crimea. 


THE SPACIOUS TIMES. 


FRANCIS COUTTS, Author of ‘ Musa 
Crovn 8vo. 5s. net. 


Poems by 

Verticordia,’’ etc. 

“ Mr. Coutts is always the thinker, a man of well-equipped mind, daring, 

strenuous, subtle, sometimes almost prophetic—that is, one gifted with 

vision beyond most men and with the power to bring it home to us in few 
but memorable words.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MY SECOND COUNTRY (FRANCE). 


By ROBERT DELL. 

In this book Mr. Robert Dell describes the present state 

of France as it appears to him. It is an important volume 

which cannot be ignored, and will create much discussion 
both here, on the Continent, and in America. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS COUTTS, Banker. 


By E. H. COLERIDGE. With numerous Illustraticns. 
Two volumes. Demy 8vo. {2 2s. net. 
“We have no hesitation in saying this is one of the best biographies we 


have ever read, and in placing it in a small and very select class.” 
—Saturday Review, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROAD TO EN-DOR. 


By E. H. JONES, Lt., 1.A.R.O. With Illustrations 
by C. W. HILL, Lt., R.A.F. Third Edition in the 
Press 8s. 6d. net. 


“The book is the most amazing story of the war.” “ No other descrip- 
tion fits it better than the most amazing hoax of the war.”’ “‘ The greatest 
spoof of the Great War. ... Every chapter fascinates.” “‘ Astounding. 
. . . It is impossible in a short sketch to give any adequate idea of the 
quality of the book and its manysidedness,” 
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SUNSHINE IN UNDERWOOD. 
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-S brisk and unfailing.”"—Scotsman. 
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scholars. It is a hit at decadent Rome, and Mr. Bayley 
is apparently unaware that it credits savage tribes with 
impossible virtues as well as savagery. Petronius in an 
English version (p. 78) includes a Vallas of whom we find 
no trace in the original text before us. Mr. Bayley makes 
great play with the word “founded” as used by Cesar 
of the Druids in England. No reference is given; the 
passage cited, with which we are familiar, does not say 
“founded.” ‘‘ Virgil, Aeneid, 79, 80, 81” (p. 88), is a 
specimen of Mr. Bayley’s zeal for detail. The passage 
cited in translation represents more than 20 lines in the 
Fifth Aeneid. On the same page we read :—“In the 
Aeneid Virgil observes that ‘Tyrians and Trojans shall 
I treat as one.’” The reader would gather that the poet 
as a learned archeologist was stating his own view. As 
a matter of fact it is Dido who speaks and welcomes with 
royal cordiality the foreign Aeneas and his men. Here 
Mr. Bayley is either disingenuous, or sadly ignorant of the 
context. He quotes Apuleius for the use of acorns as 
food. A competent scholar could have gone back to the 
masterly summary of Early Man in the Fifth Book of 
Lucretius. The obituary of Fair Rosamond begins :— 


“Hic jacet in tumba Rosa Mundi; non Rosa Munda,” 


which, says Mr. Bayley, ‘“ may be Anglicised into, ‘Here 
lies entombed a mundane Rosa, not the Rose of the World.’ ”’ 
What this mysterious rendering is supposed to mean we 
do not know. ‘“ Munda,” a Latin adjective, means 
“clean,” “decent,” and has an evident point. Mr. Bayley 
might occasionally consult a Latin dictionary, also a Greek 
one, if only to refute age-long errors of rendering. In the 
Margate grotto are some elaborate decorations which help 
Mr. Bayley’s idea that Echinus, the Latin (why not Greek ?) 
for a sea-urchin, is radically the same word as Janus. 
There is no evidence that these decorations are older than 
the eighteenth century. But they are full of suggestion 
for a mind that can make deans into priests of Diana, 
worshipping in dene holes, dens, on downs and at dunhills. 
“The great Hammersmith or Vulcan may be connoted with 
the Golden Falcon, whose memory has seemingly been 
preserved in Hammersmith at Goldhawk Road.” This 
is a specimen of Mr. Bayley’s casual mythology. The 
road is named after a family, not a bird. In mixing up 
angels with Stonehenge and England Mr. Bayley has for- 
gotten to refute the idea, current for a few hundreds of 
years, that angels are only messengers. 


We need not trouble our readers further by exhibiting 
facts which they know as well as we do; but we find it 
difficult to do full justice to Mr. Bayley’s originality. We 
have only to say that we are aware of puzzles in language 
at present regarded as insoluble ; but that does not justify 
anybody—whether ignorant or learned—in regarding the 
science of language, including derivations any moderate 
scholar can prove to an average intelligence, as incredible 
nonsense. Language is a dubious tool, too, even in the 
hands of an expert when he comes to deduce facts from 
it regarding folklore and national custom. We conclude 
that the “invincible legends of Cesar” to whom the 
Britons opposed their naked bodies were invented by the 
printer. But there are others in this book which raise 
similar emotions. Speculations such as these of Mr. Bayley 
may be regarded as mainly of a _ gravity-removing 
character. But it is a serious thing for English scholarship 
that they should be published in an elaborate book, and 
dismissed with the vague praise of the indolent reviewer. 
Mr. Bayley ends with a little note suggesting that any 
brother or well-wisher who is dissatisfied concerning any 
point in his treatise should, before condemning him, send 
his scruples in a few words of writing and profit by the 
author’s endeavour to give full satisfaction. This is most 
kind, but we are not taking any. We think that Mr. 
Bayley needs a teacher, or several teachers, before he begins 
to instruct, 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AGAIN 


Efficiency Ideals: A Short Study of the Principles of 
Scientific Management. By Tu1sELTon Mark, D.Litt., 
B.Sc. Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d. net. 


It has become pretty clear, in this country, that “ Tay- 
lorism ” will not do; and there is now a persistent attempt 
to “ humanise”’ scientific management—to rid it of the 
features which prevent its acceptance on this side of the 
Atlantic, and to adapt it to the well-meaning efforts of 
the “‘ good” employer to make the best of both worlds; 
or to put the case more fairly, to get the efficiency without 
impairing the position of the manual worker. There is 
nothing to be deplored in this attempt. On the contrary, 
there is everything to be said for the improvement of 
industrial management that it postulates. Not until 
industrial management becomes “ professionalised ’—in 
the sense of becoming a real expertise—shall we approach 
even near to maximum efficiency. Dr. Thiselton Mark’s 
little primer, which is full of excellent aspirations, may 
well be recommended to proprietors and managers who 
wish to realise how they may bring their enterprises up to 
date. 

But regarded as a solution for present-day differences 
between employers and wage-earners, or as a practical 
means of dissipating the suspicion and tension which is 
a drag upon output, Dr. Mark’s proposals leave out the 
principal requirements. What he is always advising 
is a new spirit. He does not explain how he would get 
over the difficulty presented by the fact that, under the 
existing capitalist system, the object and the test of 
business is not production but profit. How can he get 
a new spirit so long as employers aim, not at supplying 
the public with as much as possible, at the lowest possible 
price, but, on the contrary, at giving as little as possible 
in return for the greatest aggregate profit? What can be 
the inducement to the operative in the worsted trade to- 
day, or, for that matter, to the coalminer, to increase his 
output, when he realises that what he does will mean 
merely an increase in the swollen profits of his employer? 
The underlying cause of the “Labour unrest” of the 
world is a half-conscious refusal of the wage-earners any 
longer to work for the profit of an employer. This will 
not be allayed merely by the employer becoming a “‘ good” 
employer. Something more fundamental must be changed, 
namely, the employer’s status and method of remuneration. 
When he himself consciously becomes a servant of the 
public he may be able to induce the operatives to act as 
servants of the public. 

It is also suggested that the wage-earners must be, in 
some vague way, recognised as partners in the concern— 
a suggestion to which Lord Robert Cecil has given vogue. 
But no capitalist enters a business partnership without a 
legally enforcible document, prepared by his own solicitor, 
effectually securing his future pecuniary interests. No 
employer has yet suggested conceding to his employees, 
as a group-entity having perpetual succession, any such 
legal status of partnership, which involves, of course, a 
corresponding diminution of his own status. Schemes 
of profit-sharing and “ co-partnership” amount to no 
more than invitations to the manual workers to enter a 
“blind pool” and accept what the dominant partners 
choose to accord to them, after making the nominal capital 
whatever the owner chooses, without conceding any 
control, either over the policy of the concern, or over what 
sums shall be placed to depreciation or reserve, OF what 
proportion of the profits shall be paid as salaries and 
allowances. The helplessness of the Inland Revenue 
authorities in preventing evasions or “ avoidances” of 
the Excess Profits Duty is dominion itself compared with 
the impotence or these points of the workmen in every 
profit-sharing scheme yet promulgated. If employers 
really want to progress along this line, they should study 
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what was done by Godin at Guise, or Abbé at the Zeiss 
works at Jena. They cannot eat their cake and also retain 


it. 

Then there is collective bargaining, which Dr. Mark 
rightly declares to be the indispensable basis of any system 
of payment byresults. But with this bare mention he leaves 
the matter, without explaining to the engineering, building 
or wood-working employer how, exactly, they might arrange 
so that the piecework rate, or the premium bonus time, 
on each successive job that differs from the standard type, 
can be accurately ascertained by disinterested expert 
representatives of the workmen and employers respec- 
tively, in accordance with such explicitly predetermined 
and unalterable standards as are afforded by the cotton- 
spinners’ and cotton-weavers’ piecework lists. So far 
as is known, no engineering, building, or wood-working 
employer has yet discovered how to make any proposition 
of this sort. Yet, as these employers must now realise, 
under any system of payment by results, nothing else 
can prevent a subtle degradation of the standard rate. 

Finally, there is the fear of over-production producing 
unemployment. How strange it is to find employers (and 
some economists) still calmly assuring workmen that they 
need have no fear, seeing that ‘‘ greater economy in pro- 
duction decreases cost; the consequently lower prices 
increasing the demand for the article produced, and so 
reacting stimulatingly upon production.” How does the 
workman know that the employer is going to reduce his 
price to the customer? Is there any evidence that, in 
the twentieth century, there is any such reduction of 
prices? Can any economist unblushingly declare that 
in the Britain or the America of to-day there is any such 
necessary or inevitable coincidence of price with cost ? 
One conclusion is that the capitalists (and the advocates 
of scientific management) will have to become more nearly 
equal to the wage-earners in knowledge of economics, if 
they are to have any persuasive effect outside of the class 
that reads the Times or the Spectator. 


THE SORCERER 
The Road to Endor. By E. H. Jones. John Lane. 8s. 6d. 


net. 


Mr. Jones introduced spiritualism into the Turkish 
prison camp of Yozgad in order to divert his comrades 
who for the most part had been confined there for the 
twelve months following the fall of Kut. As results were 
poor and trickery with the “ ouija ’—a variant of plan- 
chette—is easy, he began imposture for fun. A consider- 
able ingenuity and a cynical judgment of human nature 
enabled him to baffle the tests imposed, and he converted 
more than half the camp to believe in his flippant spirits, 
of’ whom Millicent the Innocent was perhaps the most 
engaging. At last even the Turkish interpreter, Moise, 
consulted him about his love affairs, and it was officially 
forbidden by the Turkish authorities that officers should 
communicate to England war news obtained at séances. 

Then Mr. Jones became more serious. With some hopes, 
as yet vague, of finding here a means of escape, he tried 
to involve the Commandant, but Kiazim, although he fully 
shared Moise’s credulity, and indeed maintained two private 
witches of his own, kept always in the background. Of 
these two mysterious powers, the Spook behind the ouija, 
and the War Office at Constantinople, he was almost 
equally afraid. Step by step, dazzled by a promise of 
buried gold and confirmed in faith by Mr. Jones’ fantastic 
impostures, he was brought under the Spook’s ascendancy. 
To the Spook he entrusted the dictation of his speeches 
and of his correspondence with the War Office, and at 
its bidding he agreed to take Mr. Jones and an accom- 
Plice, Mr. Hill, to the coast. At the last moment Kiazim’s 
nerve gave way. Once they were by the sea where spirits 
most easily move, and prisoners escape, all the hidden 
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treasures of the world were his. On the other hand, if 
his prisoners did escape he would be cashiered. 

So the original plan was wrecked, and Mr. Jones framed 
a second, namely, of simulating madness and so obtaining 
an exchange to England. The Spook, besides engineering 
the grant of sundry privileges to the camp, was able to 
extract from Kiazim and Moise documentary evidence of 
Mr. Jones’ and Mr. Hill’s insanity. Fifteen months after 
the introduction of the ouija the two desperate Englishmen 


left their friends and the protection of the supernatural . 


for Constantinople. There for seven months in an insane 
ward under close and sustained observation they shammed 
madness. Of course, without the prior aid of the local 
authorities, which the Spook had obtained for them, the 
imposture would have failed. As it was, the task involved 
unspeakable hardships and degradations. Mr. Jones con- 
tinuously laughed, raved and struggled; at night, beneath 
the scrutiny of a suspicious eye, he toiled at a History 
of My Persecution by the English and at a Scheme 
for the Abolition of England. Mr. Hill, apparently 
sunken in religious melancholia, wept over his Bible, fasted 
for long periods, and suffered without complaint the 
horrors of a neglected dysentery. Freedom, when it came, 
preceded by a bare fortnight the general release of pris- 
oners at the Armistice. 

This amazing story, told in great detail but never tedious, 
is corroborated by numerous photographs and the names 
of Mr. Jones’ fellow-prisoners. It contains also a bitter 
polemic against spiritualism, more bitter perhaps than is 
warranted by Mr. Jones’ experience. Mr. Jones, or any 
conjurer, may artificially produce exact imitations of 
spiritualistic phenomena without upsetting the latter’s 
authenticity. What Mr. Jones, unlike a conjurer, can do 
in addition, however, is to present evidence of the extreme 
ease with which faith in supernatural phenomena may 
be instilled. Scrupulously he avoided using the friendly 
emotional atmosphere which would have been obtained 
if dead friends had been raised up. His spirits were of the 
living, of the little French girl whom A. met in Egypt, 
or of old Jack Smith of the Galle Face. These picked out 
their messages or manifested their malignance in a crowded 
prison. Often they were deliberately ludicrous, and the 
medium was a known practical joker. But educated 
Englishmen believed, and the records of séances there 
piously maintained contain passages which it is instructive 
to compare with records more orthodox in origin. 

The English converts of Mr. Jones are now undeceived. 
But Moise, the little interpreter, still writes sad letters of 
appeal to Mr. Jones. The Spook had promised to him all 
the advantages which in a Western civilisation only accrue 
from a course of mental training, endowing him in addition 
with a new religion of which he himself was to be the Messiah. 
Now, a little down-at-heel and lonely without the Spook’s 
guidance, but still faithful and still ambitious, he awaits 
English tourists. 


WHAT THE INDIAN THINKS 


The Political Future of India. By Laspar Rat. Huebsch. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai has the reputation of being an ‘‘ extremist,” 
but there is no evidence of it in his present book. It is, 
we can say confidently, the best book on the Indian problem 
which has appeared since Mr. Curtis’s clever—or was it 
too clever ?—study. No Englishman can afford to make 
up his mind on the Government of India Bill and the future 
of India without giving close and sympathetic consideration 
to what Mr. Lajpat Rai has to say. The object of his book 
is “‘to examine the Montagu-Chelmsford report in a spirit 
of absolute candour and fairness, with practical suggestions 
for the improvement of the scheme in the light of Indian 
and British criticism thereupon.” Mr. Rai seems to us to 


succeed admirably in his object ; he gives with great clear- 
ness the point of view of the Indian and of the Indian 


“ agitator’; but his criticism is constructive as well as 
destructive, and his whole attitude is distinguished by 
moderation and reasonableness. This fact is in _ itself 
a justification of the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals and 
of the present Bill. Mr. Rai’s previous books had certain 
merits, but they were destructive, and their criticism had 
in it an arid acidity which may not have been the fault 
of the author, but was undoubtedly a fault in his work. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals seem, however, to have 
given him and his fellow-Nationalists a hope that they 
might be allowed to work with, rather than against, the 
British for the political future of Britain. Hence a reason- 
ableness and generosity in this volume which we do not 
remember to have found in Mr. Rai’s previous books. 
The reader will find some remarkable instances of this 
moderation—considering that Mr. Rai is an “ extremist ’— 
on pages 40, 43, 59, 61, 63, 90, 139, and 173. Yet, though 
Mr. Rai is moderate and reasonable, he does not compromise ; 
the value of his book consists in the fact that he states 
uncompromisingly the view of the educated Indians and 
the system of government which they demand for India. 
He defines the goal of the Nationalist as “ self-Government 
within the Empire on terms of equality with the other 
parts of it,” and he rightly points out that the real difference 
of opinion between Indians and Englishmen is not with 
regard to this immediate goal, but with regard to “ the 
stages by which the goal is to be reached,” and “ the steps 
which should be immediately taken to carry us to the 
first stage.” At the outset he draws attention to a funda- 
mental difference between the point of view of Indians 
and that of too many “ enlightened” Englishmen. “‘ The 
test,” he says, ‘‘ of all measures in relation to the Government 
of India in future should be, not how far the people of India 
can co-operate, how far they can be entrusted with responsi- 
bility, but how far it is necessary in their interests to control 
and check them.” With this purpose in view he examines 
in detail the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals, setting over 
against and comparing with them the proposals of Indians 
themselves embodied in the Congress scheme. The largest 
single point of difference between the two is, of course, over the 
question of the Central Government. The refusal in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals to introduce any measure of 
responsibility in the Central Government is, naturally, 
most unsatisfactory to Indians, and Mr. Rai puts the Indian 
point of view extremely well. But he does not confine 
himself to a routine comparison between the two sets of 
proposals. He always expresses his own view, and the 
value of his view comes from his habit of carrying back 
questions of constitutional and governmental machinery 
to the economic and social conditions from which they 
spring. We would, in particular, draw attention to the 
importance of what he has to say upon such various 
questions as the effect of the grant of self-government 
upon the economic conditions of the uneducated classes, 
the position of the Civil Service, the cost of the Indian 
administration, the future of the Native States, education, 
and the causes of the revolutionary movement. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


With Pictures in Colour 


A History of France. By H. E. MarsuHatu. 
12s. net. 


by A. C. Micnar.. Hodder and Stoughton. 
This large, well printed, brightly illustrated book is admirably 
calculated to fulfil its purpose. The narrative is clear and decorated 
with sufficient anecdotes to enable the incurably dramatic young to 
visualise the French record, and the pictures have omitted the tra- 
ditional scenes and inaccuracies. Nothing could be a better or (for 
its bulk and contents) a cheaper present. 


The Naked Truth. By Herserr Crorr. Introduction by H. H. 
Henson. Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 

Seventeenth-century controversial theology must have a very 
limited appeal to-day; and the publishers are to be congratulated 
on their courage in this reprint of Croft’s pamphlet. Even the present 
Bishop of Hereford’s introduction cannot arouse our excitement over 
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OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 
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Bird Book, 4 vols., £5 5s. gboanasloy’s Drawings All books supplied. Please 
Libraries ; 3,000 books wanted. List free. OLLAND BrRos., 21 John 
be a Street, Birmingham. Wanted Ency. Brit., India paper. Ackerman Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 

London, $.E. 22. 





LITERARY AGENCIES. 


ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. No paren fee ened. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors' MSS. 

typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





O AUTHORS.—HaARoLp B. BRowNE has ona facilities for 


placing MSS. for new writers on favourable terms,—-!0 Adam Street, W.C 


SPSORSTES. 


Tsrmmonrars, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-’ Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. ‘Tel. : 
Central 1565. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
Specifications, Circulars, etc., accurately and promptly executed.—W. MILNER, 
18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist—Mrs. Brooker. 16 Buckiagham Place. Clifton, Bristol. 





At asa MSS. t quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennerr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





TYzewarrxc —Authors’ MSS., Examination Pogers, Letters, 
lars, Duplicating, eto.—J. Trewweit, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff 


“The Sister of Literature-Tobacos’ 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in thé Times 






or thy sake Tobacco, | Would 
do anything but die” i 
- -CHARLES LAMB} 














PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Pipe Perfect 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


PLAYER'S NAVY MIXTURE possesses 
a charm that is all its own, that never 
fails or fluctuates. With Navy Mixture 
in your pipe, smoking can never degenerate 
into a mere habit, but will always be a 
comfort and a seurce of quiet joy. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
aii of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
























REFORMED INNS | 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 
manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask for 
descriptive List and Report, gratis; P.R.H.A. 
Red Book, profusely illustrated, post free 
9d. Take £1 Shares; 5% paid regularly 
for 20 years) P.R.H.A., St. George's 
| House, 193 Regent Street, London, W. /. 














FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
Londom at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Led., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd. W. 1 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Clese to Southamptos Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
‘ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 











Founded in Ireland, 1887. New Series 1920. 
” A Magazine of Faith, Optimism, and 
" BROTH ERHOOD : Forward Thinking, for the Reconstruc- 
tion of Souls and Bodies into Health, 


and for the Peaceful Bectatien ofa b Juctes and Happier Social Order 
dited by J, BRUCE > a ACE A 


onthly, 
THE ALPHA UNION, Letchworth, Herts. 
London Wholesale Agents: THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, 72 Oxford Street, W.1. 
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his predecessor’s efforts to promote toleration in church government. 
Croft had been a Roman Catholic, and his subsequent Anglicanism was 
undistinguished except for the detestation with which he regarded 
his old religion. There is no sign in The Naked Truth of any general, 
liberal principle, or any desire for freedom outside the limits of what 
Croft understood by Protestantism. He speaks boldly of bishops as 
‘** the persons to whom Christ and His Apostles committed the souls 
of men”’; and, as Dr. Henson says, the controversy about the ministry 
** in the form it bore at that time is obsolete.” Apart from its subject, 
the pamphlet is worth reading as a specimen of fairly vigorous style. 
Dr. Croft is not in the first, or even the second, rank of English theo- 
logical writers; but he has a certain picturesque method which is 
worthy of praise. 


Local Development Law : A Survey of the Powers of Local Authorities 
in Regard to Housing, Roads, Lands, Buildings and Town Planning. 
By Harotp CHALONER Dowpau. Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
This should be a valuable book to all those who are interested in 
local government. Mr. Dowdall is a barrister and legal member of 
the Town Planning Institute. He knows the difficulties encountered 
by the layman in searching out what he wants-in a hundred and one 
Acts of Parliament or legal text books, and he rightly considers it a 
matter of public importance to have a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
survey of the multitudinous powers of the Local Authorities. He does 
not, of course, cover the whole ground, but he deals firstly and com- 
pletely with all that large group of powers bearing on the laying out 
and development of towns and of rural areas. The Housing and 
Town Planning Acts, the laws relating to highways, commons, parks, 
allotments and small holdings, markets, libraries, museums and gym- 
nasiums, baths and washhouses, burial grounds, schools and public 
offices, all find a place. And there are useful sections describing the 
promotion and passage of Private (Local) Bills, and the Lands Clauses 
Acts, Compensation and Betterment. Mr. Dowdall has, unfortunately, 
not had the space to deal in detail with the special conditions obtaining 
in London, though he does refer to the peculiar division of powers 
between the Metropolitan Borough Councils and the London County 
Council in the matter of housing or town planning. The volume is 
prefaced by an excellent guide to the standard law-books, which those 
who want to go more deeply into any particular question may consult 
in a library. 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH business continues to be very active, 
there is an increasing feeling of malaise, due to the 
awful state of the foreign exchanges. On Monday 

the German exchange was over 360 Marks to the £, and 
the subsequent recovery has, up to the time of writing, 
been only partial. With the French exchange at 46 francs, 
the Belgian at 484 and the Italian at 54 (all against a normal 
25} to the £), business with our Allies becomes increasingly 
difficult, and with the New York, Amsterdam and South 
American exchanges going more and more against us, we 
are almost in the same plight vis-a-vis those countries as 
our European Allies and late foes are to us. 
aK ok * 

In the circumstances, it is not unnatural that certain 
stocks, comparatively removed from the disturbing effects 
of these exchange rates (or benefiting thereby) should be 
steadily absorbed at rising prices. Such stocks are Royal 
Dutch Petroleum, Forestal Land, Timber and Railways Co., 
and rubber and plantation companies’ shares generally. 
Royal Dutch have been recommended here freely ten points 
below their present price of about £95, and are worth buying 
up to £120; they should be purchased in multiples of four, 
for reasons that will be patent later on. Forestal Land, 
the great Argentine producer of quebracho tanning extracts 
and forest products generally is doing very well, and has 
large reserves in its cattle, whilst it is going to benefit 
considerably from a colonisation scheme. The old shares 
are worth buying at about 51s. 6d., but the new shares are 
cheaper, actually and relatively, at about 49s. 6d. 

aS a Hk 


A good way of taking an interest in a number of rubber. 
coffee, tobacco and other plantation companies is to hold 
the shares of a trust company specialising in such concerns. 
Such a company is Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, 
whose £1 shares are quoted at about 46s. 8d., and were 
repeatedly recommended here at about half that price and 
upwards. They are still worth buying. The cheapest and 
probably most attractive share of this description is 
Operators’ Trust 2s. share. This Company has quite 


recently raised its capital from £25,000 to £50,000, and 
holds shares in thirty or forty plantation companies, com- 


prising the pick of these concerns. It is a dividend payer, 
and looks like doing very well in the future. The old shares 
at about 3s. 11d. and the new shares (on which one shilling 
remains to be paid up), at about 2s., are cheaper, in my 
opinion, than any rubber floriner; the new shares are 
much the cheaper of the two, as the difference in rank for 
the next dividend is less than a penny per share. 
2 * * 

Textiles have been a little easier, but steady buying 
prevails, Courtaulds having jumped on rumours of another 
bonus distribution, and the shares are now quoted in the 
neighbourhood of £9 12s. 6d. Dunlops have fluctuated 
considerably, having at one time touched £13 10s. Od., but 
the shares are now quieter round about £13. Considerable 
business has been done in the iron and steel group, which 
looks like going ahead, United Steels having risen to 24s. 6d., 
Dorman Long Ordinary shares to 37s. 6d., and Staveley 
Coal and Iron Ordinary to 40s. Rumours are again per- 
sistent in connection with an amalgamation of the Cargo 
Fleet Co. with the Durham Steel and Iron Co., and the 
former shares have consequently improved to 30s. 

% * * 


Absorptions and amalgamations are still proceeding 
apace. Amongst others which may be noted are the taking 
over of the Niger Co. by Levers at £6 10s. Od. per share ; 
the proposal by the Birmingham Small Arms Co. to acquire 
the Aircraft Manufacturing Co. (the latter were by far the 
largest aeroplane manufacturers in this country during the 
war), and the absorption of the World’s Marine Insurance Co. 
by the Northern Assurance at £15 per share. Readers of 
these Notes may recollect that in June, 1917, I predicted 
great things of the Niger Co. The shares were then in the 
neighbourhood of £2 5s. 0d. At the beginning of this year 
a substantial bonus issue was made at par, but in spite of 
this the shares were quoted immediately before the absorp- 
tion, closing at about £4 10s. 0d., or £2 below the absorption 
price, which shows that market prices do not always reflect 
the break-up value of an undertaking. Even then some 
holders profess to be dissatisfied at the price offered by 
Levers. The insurance fusion is the first of a series in this 
section which I believe should take place this year. 

* * * 

A small error crept into my Notes last week regarding 
the British American Tobacco Co. The price of the shares 
should have read £8 not £18. This concern’s counterpart 
in this country—the Imperial Tobacco Co.—is understood 
still to be making huge profits. It will be recollected that 
in June last year this Company issued a bonus of one new 
share at 20s. for each share held. There is said to have 
been some disappointment in the market with the final 
dividend of 5 per cent. and bonus of 1s. per share both free 
of tax, recently announced, and the shares fell a few shillings. 
Some holders expected another share bonus. The Company 
placed £1,000,000 to General Reserve and carried forward 
£613,000. In addition, it holds a large number of shares 
in the British American Tobacco Co., which has just issued 
a share bonus. It will be surprising if the Imperial Co. does 
not produce another share bonus before long. And so it 
goes on! 
* * as 

Considerable activity has been displayed in British 
Cyanide Co. shares, which have advanced about 10s. to 
5is. 9d. during the past few days. At the general meeting, 
held on the 21st inst., a resolution was passed for increasing 
the capital of the Company to £450,000 by the creation of 
100,000 new shares of £1 each. These new shares were 
issued to shareholders in the proportion of one share for 
two at 35s. The Directors state that the experiments of 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen have been resumed, 
and that some of the chief difficulties have been overcome. 
The Company appears to have splendid prospects, and the 


shares should not be neglected at their present price. 
A. Emit Davies. 





— | 


A PEACE RISK. | 
Who is carrying your death Risk ? | 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL OARRY IT? 
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EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY 


AUGUSTE RENOIR 


FEBRUARY 4th & Following Days. 





CHELSEA BOOK CLUB, 
65 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 




















LECTURES, ETC. 





gout H PLACE INSTITUTE, South Place, Moorgate Street, 
E.C. 2. NINE TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES, 

during February and March, at 7 o'clock, on PROBLEMS 
OF THE DAY. 
February 3rd.—J. M. Parikh, ‘‘ India and Self-Government.” 

is toth.—G. D. H. Cole, M.A., “‘ Guild Socialism.” 

“ 17th.—Capt. W. S. Sanders, ‘‘ Bolshevism.” 

‘i 24th.—J. Fredk. Green, M.P., “‘ The League of Nations.”’ 

Questions and Discussion. Admission Free. Collection. For Full 
Programme and Reserved Seats (Course Ticket 5s.) apply to Hon. Sec. 





LECTURES on THEOSOPHY at Mortimer Halls, 93 

Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place). Sunday, Feb. 1st, 
at 7 p.m., Mrs. POWELL on “‘ Man's Life in Three Worlds.” Friday, 
Feb. 6th, at 8 p.m., Capt. SmipnEY Ransom on “ Evolution of Spirit 
from Matter.’’ Admission Free. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; ‘b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
teachers for third year training. 
home Se pusaacians as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 





E4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Enoinexrine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 ¢ 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. : > 
Sir William —_ wet 


fore, M.A.; Secretary ia-A. For information 
Scholarships and ay 5 ty ewe S Sresede, Miss Lewenuen. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
ape Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. . A children improve quickly,—Mr. Artuur 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W 


— 


REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards World Religion and 
World Brotherhood, Steinway Hall. Lower Seymour Street, W. Sunday, 11 a.m. 
Dr. WALTER WALSH, “ The Wrath to Come.” 











SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 





SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington. W. 2. 


(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.1), 


supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is noe 8 Se Oe Soe There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of Appointment is guaranteed 
every Graduate. ae OS? Ben, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to any reader mentioning 
Tae New STATESMAN. 


SCHOOLS. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


’ | ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this —~ to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over vege. and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish Syetem, BM e, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket. Tennis. Netball, &c. 

Fees, £120 per annum.— ter prospectus apply Secretary. 





MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuameers, Girton College. Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
urage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and andicraft dou description ; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, ing Me Poultry-keeping. The ¥ will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medica] Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
sens, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, = Cock ft and all such foo 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a Gerrard's 3 is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully ~~ | - in. its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 





T= LONDON a SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened two ment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on > NATURAL “LINE Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing, Music 
Appreciation, Acting, Singing. Drawing. Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening. 
Coo Fine Laundry, Handicrs: Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Re ondadie cl de Co-education till 12, giris 
cemain 18 





Principals: The Misses Manvitce 





is eae SCHOOL, HARROW. 
SS ie application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
= College. (Historical Tripos! and of the Maria Grey Training ( ollese 


ADMINTON HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress: Miss Beatrice M. Baker. B.A. (London). 
A Junior School for girls and boys will be opened in May at Northcote, Westbury-on- 
Trym, near Bristol. 
Head of the Boys’ Boarding-House: H. Lyn Harris B.A., |.L.B. (Cambridge). 
For prospectus, apply Tux Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 














LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M.S. RATCHELOR 
Term ends April 13th Tel : 7 Graysbou 





ONDON FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 
May, in healthy locality, by the Visses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 
garet's School, Harrow). ‘Special a ne for French and German.— 

Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6, 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as bers of the ] community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development Pupils pre- 
for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 








TRAVEL 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 


February 17th: Italy, Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice. Milan, 30 days, 75ans. 
March 25th: Algeria, Tunisia, The “Garden of Allah.’ ‘Saharan Desert, 
32 days 98gns. 


Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19 





APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
Fe *tHvstasr WANTED as Organi<ing Secretary to a Society 


with limited funds seeking to establi h a hi her standard of qu lity and design 
in articles of every day use Box 560, New Srat+sman Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway. London, W. C2 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





Cy} - (Woman) desires Post as Secretary in or near Londen. 


Interested in most things. Typing. Box 558 N«w State+maw Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C 





| Cig ed living seaside Devon wants house mate to share 
expenses and management. Mod rate terms to anyore helving with garden, 
poultry, bees. Literary, artistic tastes, «nd N.S. politics desirable,—A.V.D., 
‘Semerdon. Sidmouth 

XFORD MA., 33, Second Mods., First Greats, '0 years Govern- 
ment ser:ice, see's fresh post near ‘Lenden, rev ewing or lecturing; philo- 
sophical or political wo « preferred.—Apply. Box 561, ‘tw StTa:+sman Office, 

10 Great Que-n Street, Kin*sway, London, W.C. 2 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con- 
venient situation in the b st locality. Tennis.—Mrs. Roores, (diploma for 
cookery), 2 Jevington G«rdens. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Macruvusian Leacue, 48 Broadway. Westminster. S.W. 1 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - £45,200,000. 0.0 PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - - £8,417,335.0.0 
SUBSCRIBEO CAPITAL - - £35,673,585.10.0 RESERVE FUND - - - - - £8,417,335.0.0 


DIRECTORS. 
THE RIGHT HON. REGINALD MCKENNA, Chairman. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, ALEXANDER H. GOSCHEN, Esq., London, Deputy Chairmen. 


} 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD AIREDALE, Leeds. | FRANK DUDLEY DOCKER, Esq. C.B., THE RIGHT HON. LORD PIRRIE, K.P., Londen, 
5 hee ; j AN —~w M EL RO 
SIR PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool raiponie= HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. EMM Si ICH R DOCANACHI, Esq., 


Lond 
ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Eoq.. Liverpool. H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. SIR THOMAS ROYDEN, Bart, CH, MP. 
WILLIAM BENNETT, Esq., London. | JOHN GLASBROOK, Boa. Sw _——— | 
WILLIAM T. BRAND, Esq., London. | CHARLES GOW, Eea.. Lon — SIR EDWARD D. STERN, D.L., London. 
WALTER 8. M. BURNS, Esq., London. SIR HARRY C ASSIE HOLDEN —— EDMUND R. TURTON, Esq., M.P., Thirsk. 
THE RT. HON. LORD CARNOCK, G.C.B..London. | To cor CHARLES E. JOHNSTON. DS.O_ LEWIS H. WALTERS, Esq., London. 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq., London. MC. London | HE RIGHT HON. SIR GUY FLEETWOOD 
DAVID DAVIES, Esq., M.P., Llandinam. CHARLES THOMAS MILBURN, Esq., London. WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., G.C.LE., London, 
THE, RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DENBIGH. FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Esq., WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq., Coventry. 

V.0O., London. | Birmingham \ SIR DAVID YULE, London. 


Joint Managing Directors: SAMUEL B. MURRAY, Esq., FREDERICK HYDE, Esq., JOHN F. DARLING, Esq. C.B.E. 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2, 
Joint General Managers: E. W. WOOLLEY, R. RICHARDS, H. MARE, J. G. BUCHANAN. 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1919. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 












































£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Capital Paid up, viz. :— Cash in hand (including Gold Coin £8,000 es and 
2,869,079 Shares of £12 each, £2 10s. Od. paid 7,172,697 10 0 PA td. “Tose cor : ” 
497,855 Fully paid Shares of £2 10s. 0d. each 1,244,637 10 0 Money at all and at Short Notice as "> 4g/439'151 14 4 
~~ _ |_ Investments :— 
8,417,335 0 0 War Loans, under cost (of which £428,067 10s. 
Reserve Fund . .. 8,417,335 0 0 pA. he — —s oe Goccunss) and eusinom ¢ 2 
Dividend payable on “ond February, 1920 . 530,292 2 1 r overnmen u .: 2216, 
Stocks Guaranteed by the British Government 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, as below .. 726,852 6 2 ond Gatien Railway, Geneohenes 405,383 7 9 
British Railway Debenture and Preference Stocks, 
18,091,814 8 3 British Corporation Stocks  . 942,274 9 9 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts .. .. 371,742,389 0 1 — and enone Government Stocks and diame 6 0 
Bonds nd ox ’ 
Acceptances on Account of Customers .. .. 29,014,568 4 5 Sundry Inv atime - - . ’ 007 1 2 
Bills of Exchange .. i oe a .. 62,889,521 6 11 
206,899,504 18 7 
Advances on Current and other ceatganall .. 162,966,744 16 0 
Advances on War Loans... .. 15,589,303 5 2 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances a .. 29,014,568 4 5 
Bank Premises at Head Office and Branches .. 3,618,960 8 7 
Belfast Bank Shares :— 
50,000 £12 10 0 Old Shares £2 10 0 paid 
150,000 £12 10 0 New Shares £2 10 0 paid 
Cost .. £1,237,500 0 0 
Less part Premium on Coane 
issued “ 477,810 0 0 
a 759,690 0 0 
£418,848,771 12 9 £418 18,848,771 1 12, 9 
Dr. PROFIT AND ‘Loss ACCOUNT tor | the yer F ending sist | Besember, 8 1918. Cr. 
ce ' PS a me PO £ g. “a. F oedied Te ; ~ od £ s. d, 
To Interim Dividend at the rate of 18 18 pe cent. per By Balance from last Account a 675,097 14 7 
annum, less income Tax, paid 15th July, 1919 522,211 11 4 » Net profits for the year endin 31st December 
» Dividend at the raté of 18 per cent. per annum, 1919, after previdl ng for all Bad and Doubttul 
less Income Tax, payable on 2nd February, one Debts... “4 “a “a .. 3,079,460 19 8 
vee om so i in - 92 2 1 
» Salaries and Bonus to Staff with H.M. Forces : 
and Bonus to other Members of the Staff . 475,202 14 8 
» Special ‘ Peace” Bonus to Staff 250,000 0 
»» Reserve for Depreciation of War Loans and 
Future Contingencies .. ‘ -- 1,000,000 0 0 
» Bank Premises Redemption Fund a ts 250,000 0 0 
» Balance carried forward to next account ne 726,852 6 2 
£3,754,558 14 3 x. AW 3 
R. MCKENNA, Chairman. Ne H. BRADSHAW } Deputy Chairmen. F. beer. ot int Managing Directors. 


F. W. NASH. Director. DARLING 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANE ‘LIMITED. 
In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of og & 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— , 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Heat Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. We have satisfied ourse ~ Ty as 
to the correctness of the Cash Balances, Cheques on other Banks in transitu, and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the correctness of the Money at Call and Short No’ 
We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all the information and explanations we have required, we are of ~ 
that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best oft our information an 


explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 
m WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, Chartered Accountants, 
Tondon, 13th January, 1920. Auditors. 


THIS BANK IS THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 





true “ton the Proprietors by W. Spgaigut & Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. . * y 7 by the STaTesmaNn PusLisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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